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Foreword 


‘T ‘HESE studies of Culture and Success 
are sparks struck out on the anvil of 
events. All were written at the request of 
a friend, an editor of a New York daily, 
who also was related to a great newspaper 
syndicate. Having published these papers 
simultaneously in the morning press of some 
twenty-five of our largest cities, this editor 
urges that the articles be preserved in a 
more permanent form, giving as his reason 
the belief that they have been read and ap- 
proved by some millions of his readers. 
One half of the answer of the editor is that 
his statement weakens one’s confidence in 
the judgment of millions of one’s fellow 
beings, and the other half of the answer is 
that even a great editor can take his work 
and mine too seriously. It is given to a sun- 
beam, falling on a fence, to turn the rude 
rails into massy gold. And what a ma- 
gician is friendship! That can make a 
gourd. seem a golden chalice, and water to 
seem like the wine and nectar of the gods. 
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Foreword 


And I am glad it can! In any event, these 
studies belong to those who purchased them. 
Whoever buys the fruit on the boughs of an 
orchard has the right to arrange the wine- 
sap and the pippin apples in boxes to suit 
himself. That man in the cold storage 
house told me the other day that there are 
no apples that will last beyond six months. 
My old friend who has selected and ar- 
ranged this fruit that grew in. my orchard 
believed that it should be preserved, but for 
myself, I know that these studies are only 
leaves falling from the boughs of thought, 
to be blown down the aisles of time into the 
forgetfulness and oblivion that await us all, 
and not the Apples of Hesperides that Ceres 
rolled along the ivory floor in the palace of 
Homer. : 
. N. D. H. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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PART I 
Character and Culture 





L 
THE CONTAGION OF CHARACTER 


T was a favourite saying of one of the 

brilliant orators of the last generation 
that he could have built a better world than 
this one by simply making good health catch- 
ing rather than disease. With all the force 
of his unrivalled eloquence the orator indicted 
Nature and God because the thistle spreads 
faster than roses, the plague outruns all the 
cures of doctors; while slavery, that landed 
at Jamestown the same year that liberty 
landed at Plymouth, so far outgrew freedom 
that at length the demon threatened to 
choke to death the most beautiful spirit that 
ever blessed our earth. And yet, all the 
time that audience was vociferously ap- 
plauding the orator’s sentiment, they were 
surrounded by a thousand proofs that the 
world had already been made by God so 
that good health is catching rather than 
disease, while truth, liberty and love are a 
contagion that spread from soul to soul, and 
city to city, and state to state. Ours is a 
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world where disease, ugliness, and slavery 
must needs perish out of society, because 
they are not catching; while health, 
beauty and goodness spread like a beautiful 
civilization, being contagious for all the 
earth. 

In terms of social progress one hundred 
years are but as one day. If then we go 
back the two or three days that answer to 
as many centuries we shall come to the city 
of London, to a palace named Whitehall, 
and to a scholar John Milton, who seeks an 
audience with Charles the First. Milton was 
a poet, listening to the sevenfold hallelujah 
chorus of Almighty God. He was an 
author, whose sentences were flights of 
golden arrows. He was a patriot who 
thought it ignoble to enjoy his leisure for 
culture in Italy, while his fellows were 
struggling against tyranny and seeking to 
right England’s wrongs. Above all else he 
was a believer in the omnipotence of the 
truth, holding that the last fact in the case 
will always prevail. Now John Milton’s 
errand at Whitehall palace was to leave 
with His Majesty a pamphlet entitled “A 
Plea for the Liberty of the Printing Press.” 
The poet-patriot held that that common- 
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wealth was most surely founded that was 
based upon the liberty of the citizens to 
discuss all matters political, financial, social, 
and religious. Milton believed that, while 
the people were not always right in terms 
of a week, the common people were never 
wrong in terms of long time. This doctrine 
however was revolutionary. Tyrants then, 
as now, believed that while liberty of 
thought was quite safe for a king, the 
liberty of speech was full of peril for serfs, 
and the common people. Tradition says 
that an official from the palace warned 
Milton not to spread a doctrine so seditious 
and hurtful to the throne, and finally re- 
marked to the poet that it was quite possible 
for the king to house him in the Tower or 
chop off his head.- So Milton decided to 
pursue his reflections in solitude, and went 
into hiding. 

But all great ideas of liberty are catch- 
ing. God has so built the world that in- 
tellectual freedom is more contagious than 
the thistle or the pestilence, because the 
universe is built for beauty and health, for 
happiness and morals. One day the “Plea 
for the Liberty of the Printing Press” fell 
into the hands of Sir Harry Vane, and 
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captured the imagination of the noble youth. 
Having become an advocate of the idea and 
an exponent of the principle of free speech 
in political meetings, free writing through 
the printing press, Sir Harry Vane sailed for 
Boston. Soon Milton’s idea of the liberty of 
the printing press became contagious in 
New England, and began to spread over all 
the thirteen colonies. One day a French 
traveller visiting London came in contact 
with the intellectual germ held in Milton’s 
pamphlet, and, the ‘principle being carried to 
Paris, it began like a contagion over France. 
At length the peasants in cottages and the 
serfs in the huts began to talk about free- 
dom, and the whisper of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity deepened into a thunder, and 
finally the multitude on the streets of Paris 
shouted their watchword so loudly that it set 
~ the tyrants trembling and the thrones totter- 
ing all over Europe. But this contagious 
idea kept on spreading, until in Germany a 
ruler had to give up the principle of lése 
majesté, and only recently Turkey, after a 
century of censorship, has proclaimed the 
liberty of the press, and within a month 
thereafter a hundred newspapers and maga- 
zines were projected in the Sultan’s empire. 
14 
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Within twenty years a student from St. 
Petersburg returned to a little Russian town 
to write a criticism of his Czar, and when 
the soldiers came, fled to a place of hiding. 
In the endeavour to force from his mother a 
confession of the secret of his hiding place, 
the soldiers tied the gray-haired woman to a 
two-wheeled cart, and flogged her up and 
down the village street. But John Milton’s 
idea of the liberty of the press is contagious ; 
it finally reached Russia, and no epidemic 
ever spread there like this principle. It 
is as useless for tyrants and autocrats to 
oppose this increasing liberty as for a 
regiment of soldiers to go out with swords 
and banners against the movement of the 
summer, when in April the south wind 
blows softly. Nothing can stay the progress 
of liberty of thought and speech. The 
principle is catching, and the contagion will 
yet touch all nations of men that dwell in 
the earth. 

Good health is catching, while in terms of 
long time disease and ugliness will not take. 
At the very time that John Milton was 
walking up the steps of Whitehall palace 
smallpox was raging in London, while 
most of the people then living represented 
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temperaments that were immune to the 
plague, since it is believed that a majority of 
men on the streets of London were al- 
ready disfigured more or less by smallpox, 
just as one-half of the people who wit- 
nessed the Inauguration of Washington in 
Wall Street had pitted faces. To-day, if 
John Milton’s spirit should return to London 
or New York, he might go up and down 
the Strand, or along Broadway the long day 
through without finding a disfigured face. 
The fact is that smallpox and indeed all 
diseases in terms of long time, are not catch- 
ing; it is only health and beauty that are 
contagious, while smallpox, diphtheria, the 
Black Death, and all the other filth diseases 
that once cursed England have died out or 
will very soon die out. Very soon with the 
new discoveries our physicians will drive 
cancer and tuberculosis up into a corner and 
choke them to death. Beauty and health in 
our women, and strength and beauty in our 
men are forms of contagion that are more 
and more prevalent. Witness the contrast 
between the measurements of that old firm 
of dressmakers who made the gowns for the 
women of New York for the President’s 
Ball in 1789, and the measurements of these 
16 
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modern girls in this era of exercise and out- 
of-door life. Why the little Romeo of a 
hundred years ago, standing on tiptoe, to- 
day could not reach the rosy lips of the 
modern Juliet. Fortunately Romeo also has 
grown taller, stronger, healthier and hand- 
somer, during the same century. That sol- 
dier boy, who returned from the crusades 
bringing with him from Asia Minor the 
seeds of the fuchsia, did not know that the 
lovely flower would take feet to itself and 
journey all over England and this Western 
world. But not otherwise are the new 
foods, the new medicines, the new antiseptic 
surgery, with the new hygiene, that repre- 
sent ideas of health and beauty that have 
become a contagion, slowly travelling over 
our world. 

All inventions and tools are contagious. 
A new tool spreads like wild-fire. Any de- 
vice that lightens man’s burden, that in- 
creases the stroke of his hand or lengthens 
the stride of his foot, or multiplies his 
speech, is eagerly sought after. No discov- 
erer need lie awake at night fearing that his 
useful tool will perish with him. Let James 
Watt achieve an engine that will hoist coal 
out of the mine, and his place among benefac- 
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tors is secure. Once George Stephenson has 
a locomotive that will run on a track, and that 
tool will journey into the uttermost regions, 
that pilgrims, weary of walking, may ride 
and rest. What? A plague spread in a 
concentric circle from the hut where it is de- 
veloped! The scholar who wants to see 
things spread in concentric circles must 
needs stand by Gutenberg with his movable 
type, and see the type start in every direc- 
tion, and then one will know that God has 
built the world so that telephones, pianos, 
sewing machines, engines, looms, reapers, 
ships, spread like a beneficent contagion. 
A woman found that “sport” called the 
seedless orange, but sending the grafts to 
California the orange spread over the world, 
as luscious food for man’s hunger. The 
Canada thistle will not spread, for men will 
not help it, and so all thistles are dying out, 
as are all noxious weeds, dying with the 
diseases. The little red rose became double 
under the hand of a scientist, and the new 
roses are spreading everywhere. The new 
tulips from Holland have started on their 
career of contagion, as has Burbank’s Shasta 
Daisy, with all his new flowers and fruits 
and grains. Nothing can stop their prog- 
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ress, for God built the world so that not 
simply is health catching, but also are the 
sweeter flowers, and the richer fruits, the 
stronger tools and the newer institutions. 
Goodness is contagious. Once Wilber. 
force opposed slavery in the sugar planta- 
tions of the West Indies, and that night 
Wilberforce went out from the House of 
Commons an outcast and a social pariah, and 
found the doors of all the great country 
houses closed before his face. But the love 
of the poor and weak is a spirit that is catch- 
ing, and one day Zachariah Macaulay took 
it from Wilberforce, and spreading, it be- 
_ came contagious among the abolitionists of 
New England and New York. Just so the 
idea of a new and free Italy started from Maz- 
zini and Cavour and Garibaldi, and spread 
until all of the peasants and farmers of Italy 
were innoculated with the new spirit of 
health and personal freedom. The time was 
when there was only one man of light and 
leading in the Dark Continent—a mission- 
ary hero, David Livingstone; but Living- 
stone’s spirit became contagious, and his 
black servant Susa caught, the spirit of 
heroism, and then it spread to Stanley, and 
Baker, until the whole Dark Continent is be- 
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coming aflame with light. Here also is 
Japan, with once only Commodore Perry 
and a handful of teachers, and China, with 
once only Morrison and a book; and Bur- 
mah, with once only Judson and a new ideal 
of religion; and India, with once only Will- 
iam Carey, and now millions of children and 
youth in the schools of that tropic land. 
Only time is needed for Livingstone to repeat 
himself in every man in Africa, because 
goodness is a contagion. At last, far off—at 
last—every individual on this planet will 
stand forth of health, happiness and wisdom, 
righteousness and love all compact, and the 
world will be struck through and through 
with ripeness. For goodness, like a beauti- 
ful civilization, is a contagion that is sweep- 
ing over all the earth. 

The explanation of the contagious power 
of goodness arises from the fact that each 
individual carries with him a physical, men- 
tal and moral presence that is equivalent 
to a magnetic circle. The powerful person- 
ality radiates force even as the glowing coals 
radiate heat. Through his superior nature 
Orpheus was said to have charmed the lower 
animals into subjection; but earth’s heroes 
and leaders literally fulfill this tale of magic, 
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mastering our reason and subduing our will. 

Froude exhibits Julius Cesar drawing men 
unto him, as a magnet draws particles of 
iron and steel. The rude Roman soldiers 
could no more escape the magnetic presence 
of their general than they could dodge the 
gravity of the earth. That most interesting 
writer, Hamerton, was deeply impressed by the 
statement that Napoleon’s hand-grip was like 
a powerful electric shock. Endeavouring to 
explain the Little Corporal’s mastery over 
men, the author reflects that one touch of 
the lion’s paw magnetized Dr. Livingstone 
and made him indifferent to its bite. Thus, 
- argued Hamerton, great men carry some 
mysterious power by which they fascinate 
the reason and master the will. Just as the 
sun pervades all space With its light and heat, 
so man, small, indeed, of physical stature, car- 
ries a diffusive and pervasive presence that 
fills the home and street with an atmosphere 
that withers, or outpouring influences that 
bless. 

Notable as has been the atmosphere of 
power in which the sons of greatness have 
walked, for majesty and beauty there is noth- 
ing in history comparable to the invisible, 
indescribable effluence that exhaled from 
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Christ, and was the secret of His personal 
influence. In what a blaze of light He 
lived! What sweet allurement had He for 
the common people! With what wonder of 
enthusiasm did the multitude crowd and 
press upon Him! The speech of this youth 
of three-and-thirty effulged with sayings that 
the ripest scholars of centuries have never 
been able to fathom. What an atmosphere 
of hope did He diffuse, in that wrecked and 
ruined publicans and sinners should feel dead 
and dormant powers stirring and coming 
forth to life before His sacred look. Right- 
eousness in others is white as a snowflake, 
but often also as cold. His spotless heart 
was stained through and through with sym- 
pathy for human sin and suffering, even as 
the rose is stained red with rich colours. 
Solitary by the greatness of His life and the 
power of His love, in what an atmosphere of 
influence did He walk! If the centurion, 
the ruler and the priest approached Him 
with mingled awe and hesitancy, if the cap- 
tain and his soldiers quaked in His presence 
and fell to the ground before His all-piercing 
look, little children found in Him an instant 
and familiar friend, and, climbing upon His 
knees, heard comforting words and knew the 
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- love influence. The children of prosperity, 
with their unhappiness, the children of weak- 
ness and want, men high and low, men bond 
and free, with all their hopes and dreams 
and prayers and penitence, pressed unto 
Christ and poured forth all their treasure be- 
fore this divine friend. It was as if the sum- 
mer had assembled all its blooms and blos- 
soms and shed all this treasure down before 
Christ’s feet. 

Great was the charm such a political sa- 
viour as Garibaldi exerted upon followers 
who for him were willing martyrs. Great, 
too, the enthusiasm that clansmen of Scot- 
land felt for such a hero as Robert Bruce, 
for whom men gladly died if only the be- 
loved chieftain might combat and conquer. 
In 1851, when the Hungarian hero, Kossuth, 
visited New York, the patriot stood forth 
clothed with such weight and majesty of 
character that on the day of his reception 
people on either side of Broadway dropped 
their tools, closed their stores, forsook their 
tasks, and, massing in and about the central 
street, the tides of enthusiasm rose in the 
multitude like the tides of an advancing 
river. We are also told that when Robert 
Burns made his tour through Scotland, the 
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mere announcement that the poet had ar- 
rived at some inn, perchance at the midnight 
hour, was sufficient to call from their slum- 
bers all the people within a radius of miles, 
assembling to hear and see the poet, whose 
presence filled men with transports of de- 
light. 

Yet, when the influence of leader or ora- 
tor, of statesman and artist and political sa- 
viour, are united and melted into one new 
and glowing conception of heroism, yea, and 
multiplied a thousand times, they seem en- 
tirely inadequate to account for the spell and 
the charm that Jesus Christ cast upon the 
people, from whom He could not be hid. The 
atmosphere of influence that was large and 
divine in Christ exists in lesser degree 
in all God’s children. None are so little 
or so low that character can be hid, or 
the soul’s light be concealed. Character 
is self-revealing. Goodness shines in the 
face, love leaps in the eyes, sympathy 
thrills in the voice, while kindness of 
heart shows itself like sweet ointment upon 
the hand. 

Never was opposition so intense and never 
hatred so bitter and cruel as for Him. Piteous 
the tragedy of His execution, but dying, His 
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love overflowed upon His lips in the prayer, 
“Father forgive them,—they know not 
what they do.” And that goodness, pity, 
and love spread from Jesus to the twelve 
disciples. One day Peter stood up, and met 
hate with love, blows with forgiveness, and 
that beautiful spirit spread to the three 
thousand hearers. Then the contagion be- 
gan to move rapidly ; the three thousand be- 
came seven thousand; seven thousand in a 
century became a million. From the cross 
on Calvary the Nazarene stepped to the 
throne on the Tiber. The concentric circle 
widened from Jerusalem until the rim 
touched Damascus and Athens to the north, 
Rome and Spain on the west, and still the 
contagion of Christ’s character, His spirit of 
pity, good will and love, spreads in ever- 
widening circles of blessing, like a widening 
and enriching summer. To-day the very 
statesmen are working upon no other prob- 
lem than this,—how to translate the spirit 
and teachings of Christ into the laws of the 
republic’s life. And when the contagion of 
His goodness hath completed its transform- 
ing and enriching work, all codes will be 
just, ali institutions ethical, all governments 
- humane. And the property, office, and po- 
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litical privilege, so long concentrated in the 
hands of an elect few, will be diffused as 
means of good fortune among all the mil- 
lions of the earth. 
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II 
THE DEGRADATION OF GENIUS 


HE history of French painting holds the 
ae story of an artist who debased his own 
genius. From the first hour the youth ap- 
peared in the Beaux Arts he stood out a 
marked man. When the first morning’s 
work was over, a wondering group gathered 
about his canvas. In contrast, the other 
students seemed mere paint-grinders. The 
teacher could not believe that the youth had 
never hitherto enjoyed a lesson. From that 
young stranger many old artists felt that 
they could not hope too much for French 
art. But when alittle time had passed, it was 
found that the youth was wholly devoid of 
the spirit of reverence for his divine gift. 
All skill in painting a portrait was for his 
own pleasure. He liked to have the other 
students think that the portrait was a mere 
trifle that he could toss off at any time. 

One day he tried to show his superiority 
to his canvas, and his contempt for his work. 
While the other students stood rapt about 
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the figure he had drawn, the youth took out 
his knife, and played mumblety-peg on the 
canvas, trying to hit first the left eye and 
then the right eye. A few minutes passed, 
and the canvas was cut into rags. He had 
no love for the beautiful faces he created. 
He did not try to paint something that 
would enrich and inspire his generation. He 
used his genius to secure applause, invita- 
tions to social banquets; he turned all his 
nights into orgies. Long ago the feasts 
ceased, for the young painter died. The 
eagle, made to look the sun in the face, ful- 
filled the career of a barn-yard fowl. Wings 
worthy of the seraphim were trailed in the 
mire. 

Life holds few harder problems than this 
—why is it that gifted men claim exemption 
from right living? Be the reasons what 
they may, history establishes the fact. One 
morning Lord Byron awoke to find himself 
famous. But he used his fame and genius 
as keys for unlocking doors that closed 
to others the poisoned delights that were 
celebrated behind dark walls. At thirty- 
five, Byron, one of the handsomest boys of 
his day, found his hair nearly white, his 
hands trembling like the hands of a man of 
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eighty, his flesh flabby with dissipation, his 
eyes bloodshot, his genius burned out. So 
long as Byron felt himself to be a student 
and a youth of equal rank with his fellows, 
he obeyed the laws of temperance, the laws 
of sleep, honour and prudence. As did also 
Robert Burns until the fatal day came that 
acquainted the Scotch plough-boy with his 
unrivalled gifts. 

Not otherwise was it with the gifted Ger- 
man poet, whose autobiography calls the roll 
of his many, many love affairs. The history 
of music, the history of the stage, the history 
of politics, hold the same story about their 
gifted children. The plea is that talent needs 
license. Genius asks exemption from laws 
that are binding upon mediocre people. The 
world is asked to excuse the great man’s orgies. 
No one will deny the fact that-gifted men 
have too often found their pleasures, not in 
the creative enjoyment offered by their own 
genius in poetry, eloquence, architecture and 
music, but in the fiery pleasures that come 
from breaking every law of man and God. 

Doubtless society is in part responsible for 
the ruined careers of gifted men. It is often 
said that if young women would hold young 
men strictly to the law of personal honour, 
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the different standard for men and women 
would pass away. Doubtless society has 
grievously erred in exempting men of genius 
from the social penalties that overtake diso- 
bedience to the laws of life. 

The excesses of a gifted French artist re- 
cently shocked the city of Paris. It was 
said that never again would he be recognized. 
The following spring his painting astounded 
and delighted visitors to the salon. Once 
again the artist was the guest of honour. In 
our own country and city the wealthy set 
now gives a dinner to a monkey, now cele- 
brates Egyptian dances at a feast. But 
when a few weeks have passed by, society 
decides to give the rich transgressors another 
chance. If aman has genius he can outrage 
most of the laws of society, knowing that 
men will take as their motto the words, 
“Forgive unto seventy times seven, and for- 
get forever.” 

There is a forgiveness that is the refine- 
ment of cruelty. There is an ignoring of 
transgression that destroys the transgressor. 
There is a harshness that is gentle, a justice 
that is full of tears. The history of genius 
might have been a history of success, if the 
world had only said to the youth first enter- 
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- ing on the primrose path of dalliance, “ Re- 
member that justice in society and God area 
consuming fire.” For the fear of the Lord is 
not only the beginning of wisdom—sometimes 
it is the end and consummation thereof. 

One closes the story of great men with 
this exclamation, “Blessed be mediocrity !” 
God raised up men of genius in song and 
invention, in art and architecture, to create 
and adorn cities and empires. Their task it is 
to take cities of mud and leave them marble; 
to turn ugliness and squalor into order, 
and beauty into comfort and convenience. 
Their gifts represent a torch that is to be 
fed, and not quenched. To quench that 
torch is a crime against the pilgrim band that 
follows its gifted leader. 

The saddest thing of this generation is not 
the earthquake that overthrows San Fran- 
cisco or Messina. The blackest scenes of our 
day include financiers who have degraded 
their leadership ; political leaders who have 
coined their position into gold, while de- 
bauching the people; orators, singers, archi- 
tects and actors, who have the gifts of an- 
gels, and lived like devils, using in low 
pleasures and beastly delights the genius that 
could have enriched a nation and beautified 
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its cities. Thus the fine gold of genius is 
dimmed, and the sign of the beast set upon 
the brow of messengers of Raphael and 
- Gabriel. 
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III 
SELF-PHOTOGRAPHY 


N the field, every seed aches with its hid- 
den sheaf, in the orchard every bough 
aches with its swelling flower and fruit. 
All sin is a seed big with future pain and 
grief. For that reason all sin journeys 
towards publicity. Even things hidden and 
secret are at last proclaimed upon the house- 
top. Man may build safety-vaults for his 
gold where he may hide it, but there is no 
sanctuary from which nature and God can- 
not drag forth his sins. Life admits of no 
silences. Nature keeps her books, and so 
does God, while memory has a third copy. 
No youth lives to himself. Thinking no 
one will find it out, the boy indulges his ap- 
petite, but soon drunkenness writes the story 
on the flabby cheek and the swollen lip. 
The sybarite loves good things, is seemly in 
his gluttony, but the face publishes the story 
of secret indulgence. Even hidden thoughts 
cannot be long concealed. Jealousy twists 
the lips, cynicism curls the mouth, hatred 
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distorts the smile, covetousness hardens the 
countenance, while prayer whitens the brow, 
and sympathy glorifies the countenance. 

Temperance sets the seal of beauty on the 
features, and by a thousand delicate signs 
and voices the whole man publishes the 
secrets of the soul. We do not have to be 
told as we look at the portrait of Fra 
Angelico that he painted his masterpiece 
upon his knees, for his face shines and 
glistens like one of the angels of God. 

Contrariwise, looking upon this bloated, 
reeling tramp and outcast, who staggers from 
one dive to another on the Bowery, we see 
that his evil thoughts have been done up in 
flesh and tissue until the face is seamed with 
sensuality, scarred with passion, brutalized 
with appetite, until no semblance remains of 
one who in childhood began with a pure heart 
and a face only less beautiful than the angels 
of God. 

Did men but know it, even secret sins are 
their own detectives. When employers sus- 
pect a clerk they set a sleuth upon his track. 
On railroads they found that drunkenness 
was responsible for nearly all the railroad 
accidents. For this reason officials keep 
spotters on the heels of their engineers and 
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switchmen. Once an engineer or switchman 
is known to drink or dissipate in any way, 
the man is discharged. The youth begins, 
thinking sin is an angel of light, but he very 
soon finds out that sin is a false friend, a be- 
trayer, a veritable Judas, that uses a thou- 
sand subtle devices to drag the youth towards 
his own degradation and ruin. 

Not long ago the newspapers told the 
story of a former member of the Molly Ma- 
guire gang. For twenty years the officers 
of the law had been looking for this mur- 
derer. For twenty years also the fugitive 
had been a wanderer, journeying from camp 
to camp and state to state, constantly chang- 
ing his name; but at last remorse and mem- 
ory drew him back to the scene of his crimes. 
Some inner force pulled him back to the spot 
on which memory had long lingered. The 
waters had piled up behind the dam. At 
last the weight broke through. The criminal 
had to confess. Too heavy was his secret. 
Remorse was a burden greater than he could 
bear. His whole soul cried out for publicity. 
Something in him yearned towards confes- 
sion. At last he spoke. Then every secret 
thing was revealed, and every hidden thing 
was published on the housetop. Nor could 
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it be otherwise. Nature, memory, the book 
of experience and the Book of God must all 
agree as to the facts of life. For if one sin 
were allowed to go unpublished in a moral 
universe, the whole world would come crash- 
ing down in ruins. 

Indeed, nothing deters men from transgres- 
sion like the thought of the revealing day, 
when every secret sin shall be known. It is 
this that explains the good sense shown by a 
wife who had suffered all things at the hands 
ofadrunken husband. Once he was sober, no 
one could convince the husband that he was 
a beast, that his face was stamped with 
idiocy, that his smiles had given place to 
leers. So the wife took lessons in photog- 
raphy and photographed him, taking one 
snapshot after another during the hours 
of drooling, drivelling, idiotic drunkenness. 
Long afterwards while in one of his better 
hours the man received twenty photographs 
of himself as he was in hours of debauchery. 
Then fear came upon the man. Horror over- 
whelmed him. In utter disgust he revolted 
from himself. The sunshine had drawn his 
portrait in hideous lines. The portrayal of 
himself in his hours of degradation shocked. 
the man into sobriety. 
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But the whole world is God’s photograph 
gallery. Memory is a long series of photo- 
graphs of an evil man’s sins. Each inci- 
dent is told in chapters. The life makes 
up the tables of memory that are also the 
Book of God. This is what the wise man 
meant when he said, “God shall bring 
every work into judgment with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil.” 

Seemingly, however, this publicity is really 
a form of mercy. The knowledge that all 
good, as well as all evil, is journeying 
towards the revealing day braces men for 
their task. Not all things are known to-day, 
but all will be known to-morrow. Come 
soon or come late, the best and the worst 
reveals itself. The fly stings the rose and 
apple, but if the wound is secret to-day, 
to-morrow the beginnings of decay will ap- 
pear. Not otherwise evil is a worm working 
silently in the soul. The youth may believe 
that the pictures he paints on the chambers 
of imagination will never be known to any 
eye save his own; but God buried Pompeii 
for two thousand years, and then the exca- 
vator revealed the rooms in the house, and 
lo! the walls covered with suggestive scenes 
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are set out in the light to receive the con- 
tempt of all mankind. 

Man’s imagination is a gallery whose walls 
of imagery change daily. Dreams are artists. 
Slowly the scenes grow. The faces may be 
the faces of angels, or they may be the faces 
of demons. 

Oh, all ye young hearts, beware of the very 
thought of evil! Keep your thoughts as 
sweet as new-blown roses, Let the soul be 
as white as clouds drifting across the sky. 
Guard against the very beginnings of evil. If 
the torch of light and beauty goes out when 
you stumble and fall, snatch up that torch 
and relight it at the altar of prayer. 

Draw back from the very thought of in- 
juring womanhood as you would draw back 
from hurling a weapon at an angel of God. 
Lead a sweet, wholesome, clean, manly life. 

When the great day of revelation comes, 
see to it that nothing of the fox or serpent, 
nothing of the worm or wolf has reported 
itself in your own hidden portrait that shall 
be unveiled. The youth who goes through 
life gathering evil like thick clay to himself, 
shall awake to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt, and be cast out into the rubbish-heap 
of creation.. 
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IV 
THE HUMILIATION OF BACCHUS 


N the back yard of a working woman’s 
cottage in the poorest quarter of a certain 
Western city stands a statue of Bacchus 
that has suffered grievous humiliations. 
The washerwoman seems to love to heap 
contempt and shame upon Bacchus. The 
marble is from Ferrara, and the sculptor 
made an exact copy of the young god of wine 
that stands in the Vatican Museum. Bacchus 
is most beautiful ; his arms and legs make him, 
for grace and vigour, full brother to Apollo ; 
there is laughter issuing from his lips, as he 
stands, with his outstretched hand and his 
upward face, greeting the sun and pouring 
forth gratitude for purple clusters and the 
cup of wine brewed in Nature’s vintage. 
But the washerwoman loves to humiliate 
Bacchus. She has tied a clothes-line around 
his beautiful neck. She hangs over his face 
old socks brought her by some working man 
to wash. She covers his arms with unseemly 
garments, and makes the god of wine 
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grotesque and contemptible. How low is 
Bacchus fallen! The children in the alley 
greet him with jeers, and but for the wash- 
ing that she must keep clean the woman 
herself would help the urchins to pelt 
Bacchus with black mud. It is asif Apollo 
were degraded into stable boy. From the 
heights of Olympus Bacchus hath fallen! 
And when the dirty water of the clothes 
trickles down his cheeks and makes a little 
puddle beside his once beautiful feet the on- 
looker marvels that Bacchus should have 
fallen from the heights where the gods dwell, 
to this level of contempt and hatred ina 
washerwoman in the far West. 

The story of Bacchus’s fall is full of in- 
struction. Some years ago a wealthy dis- 
tiller, who also owned half a score of saloons, 
built a splendid house on the best avenue in 
his city. One day he gave a housewarming 
for some friends. Now, it happened that 
when one of the guests, who was a wine 
merchant, was taking leave of his host he 
made the observation that the owner ought 
to set up a statue of Bacchus in the front 
yard, since the god of wine had built his 
house. That one word was enough. The 
distiller had his lawyer write to Florence, 
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and soon Bacchus, carved from marble as 
white as snow, was sent over from Italy 
and set up in the distiller’s front yard. 
But there is a law in the nature of things 
that seems to work against a man who 
degrades his fellows by feeding their passions 
The distiller became his own best customer, 
and second only to their father were his 
three sons, now become young men. Soon 
mortgages were placed on the distillery ; 
one by one the owner lost his saloons; the 
older son absconded with some of his father’s 
money and soon died in a Southern city ; the 
second died in a debauch; the third son fell 
and was killed, just after the saloon-keeper 
himself had passed away. Then came the 
sheriff to levy on all the goods in the house. 
At fifty years of age the distiller’s wife 
found herself turned out-of-doors, broken- 
hearted, alone, friendless and in poverty. 

For years she had known that at the 
bottom of the cup of liquor there was 
something that bites like a serpent and 
stings like an adder. But when the officer 
and creditor sold her husband’s goods in 
addition to her own personal possessions, 
they left her the statue of Bacchus. But oh! 
how she hated the god of wine and pleasure! 
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When, finally settled in the little house, 
she had begun to earn her living as a 
washerwoman, she remembered the object of 
her hate. She took her last few dollars and 
had Bacchus set up in her back yard, that 
every day she might humiliate him. She 
flings a sock, dripping with dirty water, in 
Bacchus’s face. She wraps soggy garments 
about hisarms. With dirty linen, she stopped 
the laughter on his lips. Bacchus is humili- 
ated to the lowest. Helpless the god that 
promised pleasure and brought pain! The 
woman was right ; she judged righteous judg- 
ment. For Bacchus sowed lies and deceit, 
made her husband, her sons and _ herself 
reap poverty, chagrin, misery and heart- 
break. 

The time seems to have fully come for all 
young men of the republic to organize for 
the humiliation of Bacchus. The god of 
wine is the enemy of youth. For youth 
means beauty. Marble limbs and cheeks of 
rose go with the young heart. The ancients 
did well to call every youth a young god. 
Any hand that destroys this beauty and robs 
the cheek of its rose is an enemy indeed. 
Smallpox can injure beauty, and so can a 
wasting fever. But the youth whose closest 
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friend is Bacchus will find an enemy that is 
more fatal to beauty than disease itself. Bac- 
chus holds a cup of poison in his hand. The 
draught can dilate the veins in the nose and 
the face ; it will blear the eyes and sensualize 
the lips and make the marble arms flabby fat ; 
soon the body will become a mass of evil, 
wrapped up in flesh and tissue. Oh, make the 
most of your beauty and youth! Guard 
them as the keeper of the door guards gold 
and gems. The keeper watches against the 
enemy that would fain go in and loot the 
palace and the treasure-house. Like Thebes, 
the soul is a city that hath gates on every 
side, and an enemy may come in with the 
rich caravans. In Vevey, Switzerland, once 
in ten years the villagers celebrate the 
festival of the vintage and crown Bacchus. 
Some years ago the handsomest -boy in the 
village led the procession in the garb of Bac- 
chus. In that hour of flowers, music and 
banners, that youth seemed as beautiful as 
Apollo. But ten years later, at another 
festival, this same youth served as the fat 
and drunken Silenus. His youth had become 
old age, and beauty ugliness. Bacchus 
spoiled the boy of his beauty. One year 
crowned with fiowers—then, when a little 
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time has passed, the same youth is hooted and 
jeered ! 

Whoever has witnessed the humiliation of 
Bacchus in the washerwoman’s back yard 
must remember, first, that all the tramps, 
hoboes and blear-eyed failures love Bacchus ; 
second, that all the wretches dragged before 
the police magistrate Monday morning are 
devotees of Bacchus; third, that the sorrow 
and shame of heart-broken women and poor 
children working in the factories belong to 
men who worship Bacchus; fourth, that 
nearly all homes that become hells first en- 
tered upon their period of trouble when Bac- 
chus was first welcomed as a familiar friend ; 
fifth, that if it were not for Bacchus nine- 
tenths of the policemen could be discharged 
and nine-tenths of the prison cells would be 
empty. 

When one reads of society women tossing 
off their cocktails, and the rich bringing up 
their boys on three and four kinds of wine, 
one must needs reflect upon the mental su- 
periority of that washerwoman who used her 
back yard for the humiliation of Bacchus. 


Vv 
DECORATING THE HOUSE OF DREAMS 


2 es excavators of Pompeii are con- 
stantly uncovering new treasures in art 
and architecture. Now'that long time has 
passed, it seems that the hot ashes from 
Vesuvius have preserved, as almost noth- 
ing could have done, the beautiful town, with 
its houses and temples, banks and shops and 
gymnasia. Gone the wood, but the bronze 
vessels, the marble statues, and, above all 
else, the rooms with the frescoed walls and 
ceilings remain intact. Eighteen hundred 
years have not dimmed their brilliant colours 
of red and blue and gold. No one can ever 
forget the hours spent in the banker’s house: 
—the copper treasure chest, with its bands of 
iron ; the nursery, with the frescoes in which 
the story of the family’s fortunes is fully set 
forth; the ruined toys that tell us that the 
children of that far-off time had their little 
drums and tin trumpets and tiny carts like 
ours. 

But if some of these rooms have beautiful 
scenes of gods and goddesses, some of the 
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walls are spread over with scenes, oh, how 
shocking! and pictures, how terrible! The 
men of that day had art, mingled with 
licentiousness. Pictures were stained with 
evil thoughts and the highest art was touched 
with cruelty. Visiting Pompeii to-day the 
traveller finds some of the rooms barred, 
lest youth or childhood pass the threshold. 
Other houses are locked. The chambers of 
imagery have suffered grievously. Some- 
times an angel was the artist and decorated 
the rooms as if for the friends of God. And 
sometimes demons took the brush in hand 
and prepared for the entertainment of fallen 
spirits. 

The whole world contains nothing more 
suggestive upon the decoration of man’s 
house of dreams than these newly uncovered 
rooms in old Pompeii. 

The soul is a palace where reason is a 
noble hall, memory is a spacious library, 
imagination is a picture-gallery ; while hope 
is an observatory where the watchers of the 
night are always looking towards the stars. 
Thought also is an artist, and slowly the 
walls of the house of dreams are decorated. 
What is the youth dreaming about ? What 
is this girl thinking of, in the hour of revery ? 
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Young Cecil Rhodes is dreaming about 
South Africa and a railroad from Egypt to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Young Edison is 
dreaming about the dark alleys of the tene- 
ment-house regions and an are light that will 
make the city shine like day. Horace Mann 
is dreaming a dream of a schoolhouse in each 
rural neighbourhood, where the boys and 
girls can assemble for several golden hours 
every day under the guidance of a wise 
teacher. Young Tennyson is dreaming his 
dreams of Arthur Hallam and what goes on 
after death, and what art or songs or forms of 
learning the noble youth is pursuing as he 
wanders through the Elysian fields. Slowly 
deeds and the will built the house of char- 
acter; slowly also the imagination decorates 
the rooms. 

The artists who wrought the mosaic in the 
dome of St. Peter’s had before their eyes 
the painting by Michael Angelo, which they 
set up and reproduced in brilliant bits of 
marble. 

Raphael also made a cartoon sketch, and 
charcoal outline, and afterwards filled it in 
with brilliant colours. The first strokes are 
the important strokes in the picture, and 
first thoughts and early images and dreams 
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are the ones that control habit and char- 
acter. Character also represents a double 
process—the imagination giving the ideal 
and pattern, and the reason and will setting 
it up in deeds. 

Pope’s verses tell the story. The youth at 
first beholds the enchantress with revulsion. 
Returning in thought a second time, he per- 
ceives evil as an angel of light. Later he 
pities the temptress, but pity is akin to love. 
At last the youth embraces that from which 
once he fied in terror. The one safe rule is: 
Flee with instant resolution from the very 
thought of evil. 

Many a youth has familiarized himself with 
temptation and, dallying, has fallen. Every 
crime is rehearsed in advance on the stage 
of the imagination. The central figure in 
the awful drama enacts his deed in ad- 
vance. Judas doubtless had made plans just 
what he would do with his thirty pieces 
of silver. His dream lured him on. His 
thoughts digged a channel for his will. His 
imaginations were apples of Sodom, hang- 
ing before his eyes and alluring him forward. 
The forbidden fruit was picked in his dream, 
before his hand of flesh was stretched forth. 

The Roman poet was right—our dreams 
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stain our actions through and through. Life’s 
first rule, therefore, is—guard the early hours 
of the morning, and the wakeful hours of 
night. The youth who thinks whatsoever ig 
true, whatsoever is pure, whatsoever is lovely, 
whatsoever is of good report, is dipping his 
brush in colours of eternal beauty, whose 
brilliant hues will never fade. 

More wonderful than all else is the fact 
that the material house is the unsubstantial 
house, while man’s real house is his house of 
dreams. History holds many illustrations of 
this principle. For twelve years John Bun- 
yan lived in Bedford jail. The hero loved 
- liberty but would not play false to his con- 
victions, so the tyrant made strong the iron 
bars that shut John Bunyan in. Every 
morning his little blind daughter was led to 
the jail, to be his companion, and in the even- 
ing her mother came to lead the blind child 
home. Then, because friends supplied him 
with candles against the long winter night, 
Bunyan began to write when the shadows 
fell. Dreams brought him freedom to jour- 
ney at will up and down the world. Gone 
now the rude jail! Perished the iron 
door and the heavy bars across the win- 
dow! Forgotten the cold and the chill and 
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the damp of an English winter! John 
Bunyan is in the Palace Beautiful. Great 
Heart is his companion. Mr. Interpreter is 
pouring forth a flood of good talk and rebuk- 
ing Mr. Worldly-Wiseman. ‘Two maidens, 
Prudence and Charity, have spread the linen 
with rich food. Afar off rise the outlines of 
the Delectable Mountains. Beyond that Val- 
ley with the Shadow resting upon it rise the 
battlements and walls of the Heavenly City. 
The cool winds refresh his heated brow. 
Joy sings in Bunyan’s heart. In an ecstasy 
of happiness he breaks into thanksgivings to 
God for the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. Little by little he 
writes out his dreams. His book is the most 
popular book in English literature, “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” The Bedford jail in 
retrospect was as insubstantial as cobwebs ; 
Bunyan’s dream-house is more enduring than 
granite. And for all lesser men also, there 
is only one house that abides, the house of 
character. The only pictures whose colours 
never dim are the dreams and the prayers 
and ideals that adorn the chambers of im- 
agery in the Palace of Man’s Soul. 
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THE SENSE OF RESPON SIBILITY 


N® long ago an ocean steamer docked 
in New York and prepared to discharge 
her passengers and cargo. What with the 
greeting of friends, the passing the customs 
and the removal of baggage, all was excite- 
ment, din and confusion. When an hour or 
two had passed and the last traveller and 
carriage had left the dock, four sailors car- 
ried a plain box ashore. 

Under the cover was hidden a thrilling 
story. But a day or two before, the first 
mate was alive, overflowing with happiness 
and health. Coming down the Atlantic coast 
this officer was on the watch at night. About 
four o’clock in the morning the captain was 
awakened to take his turn at the bridge. 
Climbing the steps, the great, burly sea cap- 
tain was horrified to discover his mate sound 
asleep at his post of duty. 

Anger and fear swept over the captain 
like a flood. Had the mate slept long ? Had 
the ship wandered far from her course? 
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What if acollision had ensued? In his fury he 
struck the sleeping man and threw him down 
the steps from the bridge. Half dazed, the 
mate rushed to his cabin. Gone his good 
name! Gone fifteen years of service for the 
steamship company. The very thought of 
the ruin he would bring upon his family at 
home was unendurable. He would gladly 
have called on the mountains and rocks to 
cover him from God and His avenging 
angels. So he left a brief message for those 
he loved, and then, crushed by his load of 
shame—he rushed towards darkness and ob- 
livion. 


A little while after a telegrapher sat in a rail- 
road station listening to the click of the instru- 
ment and sending out instructions for the 
trains that were coming from either direction. 
On the side-track without was a local passen- 
ger train. Night was falling, the cars were 
full of children and young people on their 
way home from the county seat, where 
was a great academy. Outside the waiting- 
room was a happy group of friends assembled 
to throw rice and old shoes at a young man 
and woman who were starting on their wed- 
ding journey. Busied with many things, the 
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_ operator grew careless. A friend chanced in 
and the two young men began to exchange 
stories and reminiscences. There was a train 
due within a few minutes, but there was 
plenty of time to set the switch and the 
signal. In his carelessness the young man 
remembered the story and the witticism he 
wanted to tell, but forgot the approaching 
train. 

Suddenly he heard the sharp whistle, and 
knowing that he had let the engineer come 
into the block, in his excitement he pulled the 
wrong lever and sent the approaching train 
at full speed into the local cars standing on 
the side-track. 

Almost before he could catch his breath the 
awful crash came, and the flying wreckage 
from the roof of the coach came in at the win- 
dow where the careless operator sat. Then, 
what with the shrieks of the suffering, the 
groans of the dying, the roar of the escaping 
steam and the universal terror and alarm, the 
operator fied, having for the moment lost his 
reason. He had betrayed his trust. Crime 
and death stood knocking at his door. The 
blame for these dead bodies and the burden 
of sorrow brought on scores of homes were 
all chargeable to him. Fearing a mob, he 
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fled, but when many days had passed he 
found that remorse was more terrible than a 
mob. So he returned to surrender himself 
for punishment and confession of his sin. 


Recently the men of light and leading 
in a county in Pennsylvania were assembled 
to dedicate a public building, and the atmos- 
phere of that audience indicated that pros- 
perity was universal. On the platform sat 
a number of gentlemen of distinction and 
prominence. Among the company were 
several officials of a bank. 

A few days passed by and one morning 
this same community awoke to horror. 
Merchants, farmers, school-teachers, widows, 
the poor with their little savings, the pros- 
perous with their large ones, found a notice 
on the bank saying that the institution had 
closed. Investigation showed that there was 
no money in the vault. The-notes on which 
money had been apparently loaned were 
straw notes, the securities were bogus securi- 
ties—the bank had been looted. Poor peo- 
ple who had saved up a few hundred dollars 
against a rainy day found their little treasure 
had gone like snow thrown on a red-hot stove. 

After a long time the people may re- 
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cover their losses, but neither time nor 
flight can ever cure the remorse or recover 
the good name of those officers who betrayed 
- their trust. For them there remain only 
shame and everlasting contempt. They, too, 
have lost their Eden of happiness forever. 


Our country has come to a crisis. The 
people have lost confidence in public men. 
Politicians in Harrisburg carried away every- 
thing for the new State House that was not 
nailed down. Pittsburg is the place where 
men make iron and steal fora living. Legis- 
lators sell laws in Albany for a fixed price. 
Everybody is being investigated. insurance 
abuses have made our name a hissing and 
byword abroad. The need of the hour is 
fidelity and scrupulous faithfulness. The 
nation needs.a revival of the sense of re- 
sponsibility. There should be developed a 
new ideal—to be “found faithful unto 
death.” Better than grandeur, better than 
gold, better than rank, better than titles or 
all things else is the consciousness that one 
has faithfully fulfilled the trust imposed. 
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VII 
THINKING AND HAPPINESS 


N the realm of the soul, Thought is king. 
Over this invisible empire the Intellect 
stretches its sceptre and is absolute monarch. 
The behest of Reason and the edicts thereof 
go out into the uttermost ends of the soul’s 
life. But so marvellous is the influence of 
thought upon man’s character and career 
that many other images must be invoked for 
setting forth the scope of the intellect. The 
reason is a loom that weaves all these rich 
silken textures named epics, poems and argu- 
ments. The reason is a husbandman that 
soweth all the years with the shocks and 
sheaves of ambition and achievement. The 
reason is a river that digs its own channel 
and floats all the argosies of hope. The in- 
tellect is an artist that paints all manner of 
pictures through plans; the intellect is a 
sculptor that carves the character into beauty 
and symmetry; the intellect is an architect 
that builds the temple where love and faith 
and hope have their home and abiding place. 
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From time to time the ideals are held out by 
God to allure man upward towards their 
own glorious heights, but in the vision-hour 
it is Reason that takes her staff in hand and 
goes toiling up the hills of difficulty to the 
sunlit heights and the temple where perfect 
beauty and perfect faith have their haunts 
and their home. Wonderful the achieve- 
ments of the intellect! There is nothing 
that reason has not done; there is nothing 
that reason cannot do. 

In hours of storm blessed is the man who 
knows the way to a door opening upon a 
winter’s fire and a warm, love-lit room. But 
there is no castle that shelters fleeing sol- 
diers, no city of refuge for fugitives, no man- 
sion whose doors of friendship stand open by 
day and night, that can do for the body 
what the intellect can do for the soul. When 
the great souls of earth are old and broken in 
health and criticized by a multitude who mis- 
understand, they take refuge in-thoughts. 
Ruskin tells us that his chief hours of happi- 
ness were inthe night. When all others slept 
he recalled the forty chapters of the Bible 
that his mother taught him before he was 
seven years of age. Brooding on these great 
truths of God’s love and law, happiness stole 
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into his heart; then those demons named 
Fear and Worry fled away, just as bats and 
things of the night flee into the caves and 
holes of the ground when the sun stands 
upon the horizon. Gentle thoughts healed 
his heart-wounds; the memory of past good- 
ness and former blessings shed a gentle radi- 
ance upon his dark spirit. The child has a 
very slender past, so God gives the boy the 
Future in which he can enterprise and range 
over all the continent of To-morrow. But 
the old man has a narrow future, and 
through thought God gives him to enter- 
prise over the wide continent of the Past 
while he lives in his golden yesterdays. Oh, 
wonderful treasure vouchsafed to troubled 
men ! 

One’s thoughts also lend a rich hue and 
beauty to daily life and work. Standing in 
York Minster one beholds the interior bathed 
in a rose and purple splendour shed by the 
rich colours of the glass through which the 
light passes. The warm tints turn the old 
oak pews, blackened by time, to gold, and 
even the slabs in the floor for the dead are 
invested with splendour. Thus, what glass 
can do for the light passing through it, 
thoughts can do for the life. Ambitious 
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thoughts can baptize the rudest tool and 
make it glorious. Beautiful thoughts can 
touch the field-mouse and the wild daisy 
and make them immortal when Robert 
Burns looks down upon them. Loving 
thoughts can take the poor orphan child and 
cause it to stand forth made in the image of 
God. Everything depends upon the way 
man approaches his circumstances, his trou- 
bles, his daily task. Some men work in an 
endless tread-mill. With hatred they enter 
upon each new duty. They talk about car- 
rying their stones from one side of the street 
to the other side and then carrying them 
back again. They spread gloom; their un- 
happy thoughts cast a sickly hue across 
every page they write. Discontent sours 
the face, cynicism lends gall to the speech. 
The critical spirit robs them of the joy and 
spring of work. , 
Truly restlessness is a rust that corrodes ; 
worry is a canker that eats. Discontent 
is a cloud that settles about men. But 
the mind is man’s true kingdom. The soul 
is a plain where the intellect builds its 
own cities, towers and castles out of ideas, 
imaginations and glorious visions. In the 
old fairy story it was Discontent the demon 
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who entered the crystal palace, and when 
his foot touched the threshold the glorious 
castle dissolved into thin air and left nota 
wrack behind. And the poet’s thought was 
right. We may live in a daily Eden and eat 
ambrosia and drink nectar, providing we are 
contented, trustful, obedient to God and full 
of love and pity for our brother men. The 
scholar has his fame through wise thoughts, 
the inventor wins his renown through useful 
thoughts, the artist gains fame through 
beautiful thoughts. Therefore whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are lovely, think on these things. 


Vill 
KEEPING UP ONE’S CULTURE 


AN’S first duty is to grow, and the 
law of growth is binding as much 
upon the mature and old, as upon children 
and the young. For the law of growth is 
the law of life. When the vegetable, the 
animal or man stops growing it begins the 
process of dying. Dead things do not grow 
—neither stones nor stars. But living things 
grow—seeds to sheaves, bulbs to lilies, 
babes to sage and statesman and merchant. 
Vegetable life grows unconsciously. No 
acorn ever voluntarily worked out a plan to 
become a Charter Oak. That little shrub 
had no thought of becoming a beech tree 
under which King John would sign the 
Magna Charta. . 

But man’s growth is both conscious and 
voluntary. Refusing to use a faculty means 
losing it. The youth who wrapped his one 
talent up in a napkin ended with the losing 
of the talent. Refuse to exercise the 
muscles and the arm shrivels. Neglecting 
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the optic nerve, the mole loses its eyes and 
vision. Neglect the memory and knowledge 
passes away like water through a sieve. 
Neglect reading and in a few years man has 
lost all interest in books. Charles Darwin 
began his life with a passion for Shakespeare 
and music. He closed the books for forty 
years’ pursuit of science. At last, in old 
age, he wakened up to discover that poetry 
had ceased to be a recreation, while music 
had become a meaningless discord. 

The first law of growth concerns food. 
No bricks without straw, is the proverb, and 
no growth without intellectual material. 
The child, by exercise, stretches its muscles, 
and then Nature takes the food materials of 
the next meal and drops the food-wedges in, 
and makes the stretching permanent. In 
the intellectual life, every day the boy must 
do some hard thinking and strain his mental 
muscles. Then the reading of a page in 
some great book will furnish the intellectual 
food that will make the reason’s enlarge- 
ment to be permanent. 

No growing boy can afford to stop eating 
for a week, or a day, and no youth, am- 
bitious to grow intellectually, can afford to 
let a day go by without a little solid read- 
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ing. The task need not be long; twenty 
minutes’ physical exercise will keep up the 
muscles, once they have been developed, and 
a half hour’s keen intellectual work will 
keep up one’s culture, providing the youth is 
alert and awake all day long, looking out 
upon life with hungry eyes, and harvesting 
truth on every side. A note-book and lead 
pencil will make a record of a score of great 
facts, picked up by the youth who has open 
vision and an observing mind. 

Life is a procession of knowledges, march- 
ing by the long day through. New York, 
with the cars, the great shops and stores, the 
ships, the factories, the magazines, the books, 
the great events of each day, is itself a kind 
of British Museum, a world’s fair, a natural 
library, a world college, in which work and 
love and mystery and death are divine 
teachers. Fortunately, the time has come 
when culture is possiblé without college. 

But the colleges are extending. The state 
of Dakota has opened its Agricultural College 
for farmers and husbandmen and orchard- 
ists. Six times a year a term of two 
weeks begins. Men from thirty to eighty 
enter as students, for a fortnight’s college 
work. 
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In Iowa the professors of the Agricultural 
College take a special train and journey 
across the state, stopping half an hour at 
each station, and lecturing to the farmers on 
how to double the yield of corn, and how to 
increase its value as a food for herds and 
flocks. In the city, the public and high 
schools are being opened for lectures and 
classes for men and women too old to go to 
school. Several of the states are organizing 
state libraries; to-day twenty farmers in a 
remote country neighbourhood in the state of 
New York can send to the New York State 
Library and have a box of books shipped to 
them. 

More and more this plan is being de- 
veloped. The simple fact is that society 
has become very complex. Our institutions, 
our tools, our city life, are so highly de- 
veloped that only educated men and women 
can handle these institutions and mecha- 
nisms. ‘The time is coming, at no distant day, 
when colleges must be opened to middle- 
aged men and old men, who will take a 
college course in eight years of night work, 
that a youth can take in three years or four 
years of work by day. Already the time 
has fully come for young men to wake up to 
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the fact that all failure is the result of 
stupidity and ignorance, and all success is 
alertness and learning how. 
_ Fortunately for busy clerks and working 
people, knowledge is being put in simple 
form. The fact is that the greater a book 
or author, the easier the page is understood. 
We have condensed foods and we have con- 
densed sciences. I have just gone through a 
little series of “primers” in literature and 
science. In reality, they are not primers, 
but must be likened to the attar of rose, 
condensed from half an acre of rich blossoms. 

There is a set of fifty little books, each 
one of which could be read within a single 
week. These books tell in simple story 
about the world we live in, how this world 
house is heated, how it is lighted by star 
lamps and warmed by sun fires; how the 
soil is made and the grains grown; the story 
of the body as a thinking machine; the his- 
tory of the mind; the rise and growth of the 
tool, the ship, the art, the science, the law, 
the literature. Two years’ work of only 
two hours a day will achieve this culture 
without college. It is easily within the reach 
of working people. 

Only one thing is necessary—the right 
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use of one’s time. Time is the stuff life is 
made of, and therefore to be guarded as 
precious treasure. Ten hours for work, 
eight for sleep, two for meals, two for exer- 
cise and friendship—two golden hours for 
study are still left. For multitudes, the 
time for the college has gone by forever, but 
it is never too late for intellectual growth 
and daily culture and solid manhood. 


Ix 
THE RETURN OF THE FLOWERS 


N the far South the distant hillsides are 
mingled rose and snow, peach orchards, 

now in full bloom. From South Carolina 
comes an envelope filled with wild violets 
that now embroider all their meadows. 
Pushing aside the leaves in the forests of 
New Jersey one finds the arbutus, the sweet- 
est single perfume that Nature has ever 
perfected though March still blusters. 

Even here in the cold North, in the park, 
the tulips spot the earth with gold and fire. 
The boughs of all the trees are purple. 
Where bareness was FOENCAY beauty will be 
to-morrow. 

Could the old Greeks return they would 
scent the sweetness in the air and say that 
once more Ceres is abroad in the land. Who- 
ever puts his ear to the ground will perceive 
that the universal soil is moving, throbbing, 
aching with hidden secrets. When the mor- 
row’s morrow has come, going into the open 
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air, man will find the whole land em- 
broidered with snowdrops and anemones, 
with violets and crocuses, from sea to 
sea. 

These flowers are God’s greatest natural 
miracle. No anemone or daffodil can be ex- 
plained by a black clod and a pint of water. 

Our earth holds many sons of genius 
named scientists and inventors, but our world 
holds no scholar who is equal to producing in 
his laboratory a single rose. Marvellous the 
loom! Wonderful the ship! Most wonder- 
ful the ocean cable, but the world’s supreme 
achievement is the arbutus and the violet, led 
forth out of frost and winter. 

Consider the flowers, how untoward their 
beginning. Unseemly, also, their first estate. 
This bulb, that the gardener plants so care- 
fully, looks like an onion, or garlic. The 
bulb can be peeled; it is rough, unseemly, 
without hint of perfume or beauty. But 
thrust it into the ground that it may die. 
Let the fallen leaves become its shroud and 
funeral blanket. Let the winds blow in 
November and the flakes of February fall. 
Fear not. Soon will come a day when the 
ugliness will bloom. But how strange that 
that ugly bulb can blossom into this chaliced 
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lily cup, fit to hold nectar sipped by angels! 
And yet, when poets are seeking for some- 
thing that holds loveliness so divine that it 
can interpret the immortal hope and heaven, 
they go to this ugly bulb and thrust it into 
the ground and wait, knowing that divine 
beauty shall issue therefrom. 

The flower tells men this is God’s world. 
The blossoming bulb is an emblem of un- 
folding plans. Out of the prisons has come 
the moral beauty of John Howard. At mid- 
night, in the lowest dens of London, sur- 
rounded by a hundred thieves and lost 
women, Father Dollinger sits, working his 
miracles. St. Catherine sought out the 
murderer, pressed the boy’s head against her 
knee, drew from him his sobbing confession 
and transformed his life. ‘The Maoris of fifty 
years ago were cannibals in New Zealand ; 
to-day they live in ceiled houses, graduate 
their children from high schools, have their 
own representatives in Parliament, have 
married their daughters to bankers and gen- 
tlemen of rank and title. A million foreign- 
ers come, and the native Americans stand 
aghast. Will the flood of filth roil the pure 
native waters? Ten summers pass over the 
newcomer, and lo! his children stand forth 
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patriots, industrious citizens, full of thrift, 
loyalty, obedience and beautiful service. 

The miracle of the flowers is a perpetual 
miracle. What wonders nature works! The 
very weeds seem latent flowers. An ugly 
root holds a latent rose. An unseemly bulb 
will unroll into an Easter lily. It is the epic 
of life. Out of Fagin there comes Oliver 
Twist with his innocent heart. Out of this 
same hut will come a sage, a poet or a states- 
man. The flowers in the field forbid pes- 
simism. 

From the return of the flowers, comes a 
rebuke of man’s anxiety, unhappiness and 
restless agitation. How simply flowers live, 
how naturally they grow. Violets toil not, 
they spin not ; roses worry not, strain not for 
effect. In quiet trust flowers take the happi- 
ness that each morning’s sun and dew offer. 
Richly does the sun reward their trust. Un- 
twisting its beams of light and spreading out 
the seven rich colours, the sun lends red to 
the rose, blue to the forget-me-not, gold to 
the daffodil, lavender to the lilac. 

The flower’s one duty is to use the talents 
given it. God has given it roots, and it 
quietly uses the roots for the pumping of sap 
and moisture, and when that task is com- 
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pleted it peacefully waits for God and His 

sun to do the rest. Never has the Sun be- 
trayed the trust. Stooping to the little 
flower, the Sun-Father whispers: “I have 
chosen thee to beauty! Thy name is writ- 
ten on the palm of my hand. Trust in thy 
Sun, work hard, do good, and thou shalt be 
fed with beauty, and unfold and increase the 
world’s joy.” And, quietly obedient, the 
flower toils on towards its reward, and 
wakens to be crowned with the loveliness 
that seems more of heaven than of earth. 

With such flowers before them, it seems 
strange that men should be anxious, fretful, 
querulous, full of burning thoughts by day 
and fierce passions by night. If God re- 
members the red poppies out in a wheat-field 
and crowns them with beauty for a few days, 
how much more will He remember His chil- 
dren made in His image, and destined to come 
into His likeness ! : 

Worn and anxious workers would do well 
to stop a moment now and then to listen toa 
flower that whispers: “Trust in the Lord ; 
do good; thou shalt be fed. Fret not thyself 
in any way. Nothing shall be able to sepa- 
rate thee from the love of God, thy Father, 
and my Father.” 
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Consider the flowers and their return, that 
you may behold afar off the beginning of your 
lost Eden that will soon be recovered. Be- 
hold the resurrection of this lost seed! 
Whoever stoops above a little wild flower 
and has eyes to see and a heart to under- 
stand will recover the immortal hope. In 
that moment a soft splendour steals over 
the whole earth. The heavens become 
roseate. Every poor child, despite its rags, 
stands forth in the guise of an angel, newly 
entering the scene. God’s wine is freshly 
poured. Doubt and fear become contempt- 
ible. God is seen to be fully equal to 
every form of good. The power that can 
turn a frozen lump of mud into the field- 
daisy, crimson-tipped, can turn huts to 
houses, swords to ploughshares, wars and 
warring armies into angels of mercy and 
healing, hate to love, can turn death to 
life. Winter marches towards flowers, and 
ignorance is marching towards wisdom. 
Tenements are marching towards avenues; 
poverty is marching towards plenty ; disease is 
marching towards health ; darkness is march- 
ing towards light, and the angel of life ig is- 
suing from the door of death. The flower 
rebukes fear, makes joy a duty, and hope the 
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native atmosphere for the worker. Blessed 
be God for these flowers, whose roots are in 


earth, but whose perfume is borrowed from 
heaven ! 
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THE PERFUME OF LOVE 


HE unconscious revelations of character 
are the truest revelations. Taken off 
his guard, the real man comes to the surface. 
Character is what a man is in the dark. 
Therefore the importance of incidents other- 
wise trifling in themselves. The boy Abra- 
ham Lincoln is postmaster, but receives only 
a letter or two a day. Therefore the gov- 
ernment closes the office. Many months 
afterwards, when the inspector came, saying 
the postmaster owed him $2.90, the official 
receives, not a check for $2.90, not that 
amount taken from the young man’s purse— 
he receives a little package, that has been 
ready for months, and it holds the identical 
$2.90 that belonged to the government. 
When the great hall in London was com- 
pleted, the owner asked Mr. Spurgeon to 
preach to 10,000 people, whom he promised 
to assemble there. At the bottom of the 
invitation Spurgeon wrote: “I am not am- 
bitious to preach to 10,000 people; I am 
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only ambitious to do the will of God.” And 
that little incident told the story of this great 
teacher’s influence. 

Not otherwise was it with the Great 
Teacher. We know His divine character 
through His Sermon on the Mount, through 
His outlook upon the immortal life, through 
His cross. But the way He bore Himself 
towards that young woman who anointed 
His feet with ointment and wiped them 
with her hair, tells us much about His 
exquisite courtesy towards woman, His 
tenderness for the poor, and His pity for the 
heart-broken. In an era when woman was a 
chattel and a burden-bearer, when wise men 
denied the wife education and refused 
companionship, when men made barter out 
of women and ruled them by blows—even 
in such an era Jesus gave us this revelation 
of radiant friendship for women. He 
recognized the ointment of the heart, He 
estimated it at its true value—the perfume 
of love. And He exhibited friendship as the 
aroma of a heart that was white as a lily and 
stainless as a cloud in the sky. 

Wonderful, most wonderful the hidden 
life of love! This young woman who 
brought an alabaster box of precious oint- 
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ment found some form of speech necessary. 
Lingering on the outskirts of the crowd she 
heard the Master speak. Listening, things 
long since dead wakened to life, like arbutus 
blossoms after winter, unfolding on the edge 
of snow. In that hour her whole life 
blossomed. Summer lay upon her soul. 
God’s love became real. The loneliness and 
heart-sickness fled away. Conscious of an 
immeasurable debt to Him, she returned to 
tell Him her story. In contrast with her life 
He was miles above her. The tongue fal- 
tered. Speech was dumb. The soul’s door 
into the treasure-room was closed and she could 
not open it. Life’s deepest things are often 
concealed. Some birds cannot sing, and some 
hearts cannot speak. In our age flowers 
would have served her purpose ; a handful of 
sweet blossoms would have become lan- 
guage. In that age men were too poor to 
afford roses and lilies; the substitutes were 
tiny vials of sweet ointment. Long she lis- 
tened while the Master spoke. But at last 
His exquisite courtesy and pity broke the 
barriers down. Midst the universal rustle, 
the whispers of the poor and words of praise, 
the nodding of admiring heads, something 
in the young woman’s heart gave way and 
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all the flood-tides of admiration, hope and 
love rushed forth. In an abandon of grati- 
tude she fell upon her knees to kiss the hem 
of His garment. With one swift blow on the 
ground she broke the box of ointment and 
emptied the rich flood on the Master’s feet. 
So small did she seem in her own eyes 
that she could not attain unto His hands, she 
could not reach His forehead, she was equal 
only to His feet. It was as if all the sheaves 
and fruits of the sun had been emptied out 
upon the feet of the god of summer. The 
worn, tired worker whose days were all given 
to doing good, was comforted by the beauti- 
ful act, and felt that He was anointed against 
the great day of His death. 

Nor need we think it strange that the 
supreme teacher was often heart-hungry, 
With all His supreme gifts, He needed man’s 
love and sympathy. Yonder in that fisher- 
man’s cottage, overlooking the coast, sits the 
fisher’s wife. The night has fallen, the tide 
has turned, the waves roll mountain high, 
the storm hisses against the window, and the 
wife looks out into the night, with staring 
eyes, wondering if the morning will bring 
his boat in. In her anxiety and alarm his 
little craft seems frail as an egg-shell, and 
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she fears that reason itself will fall from 
its throne. In the night her sobs and 
prayers awaken the little child, that comes 
in to lay its hands upon the mother’s, and 
whisper, “ Don’t cry, I love you!” Only a 
little child’s hand, only a frail little child’s 
words of love! Mother’s strength is a 
hundredfold greater, and yet suddenly the 
mother realizes that she leans hard upon the 
child’s love. The little child has broken its 
alabaster box upon the mother’s feet. 

And so it was with Jesus in all the critical 
hours of His life. To His disciples He 
seemed wise and strong and divine: so they 
slept and left Him to His agony. But in 
His grief and loneliness He wakened them, 
saying that He needed their sympathy to 
watch with Him during these terrible hours. 
“Why could ye not watch with Me for one 
hour!” 

For even the infinite God asks for the love 
of His earthly children. From one view-point 
Jesus did not need this ointment. The 
practical disciple said, “What meaneth this 
waste? It might have been sold and given 
to the poor.” But man is more than his body. 
That poor dying consumptive in the tene- 
ment-house who pushed away the orange the 
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friendly visitor brought, and exclaimed, 
“Don’t bring me things—bring me folks,” 
told us the whole story of the heart’s hidden 
life. That woman’s self-sacrifice brought 
comfort to the Great Heart of all time. He 
needed the perfume poured forth by the soul. 
Sympathy healed His heart-wounds. He 
had His own loneliness, and needed comfort. 
It is a wondrous thought that the Divine 
Teacher of Galilee wept, was lonely, and 
was exalted by words of sympathy and love. 

Therefore, scholar, or patriot, or worker! 
oh, dying mother or little child! lift up the 
alabaster box of love! Pour forth the per- 
fume of sympathy, of gratitude and thanks- 
giving, and bestow the sweet ointment of 
the heart upon the needy sons of men ! 
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DIVINE LOVE FOR HUMANITY 


O words can describe Christ’s enthu- 
siasm for God’s children, for whom has 
been fitted up a world so beautiful as this. 
Standing upon a corner of the street, He 
watched the multitude go surging by, clothed 
in rags, with faces wan and gaunt, seared 
with passion and sin, broken-hearted and dis- 
appointed; and, watching, His heart was 
moved with compassion; He stretched out 
hands of loving help. With eyes filled with 
all-comprehending and all-comforting love, 
He sought for the prodigal who had made his 
life a waste and a desolation as others seek 
for a diamond lost in the rubbish. With in- 
finite hope and winsome love He gazed upon 
the publican and the prodigal as some miner 
stands in the gorge that is rich with treasures 
of gold. His drag net brought up rich pearls 
from the bottom of the sea! 

History tells us the common people owe 
their rise and reign to His sympathy, teach- 
ings and influence. When Christ placed 
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Dives and Lazarus upon an equal plane He 
set thrones tottering and tyrants trembling. 
That parable also gave the impulse to all the 
institutions that make for the glorification of 
the people. It gave to Robert Burns his 
poem, “A Man’sa Man fora’ That.” It gave 
to France the watchword, Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality. It gave to England the motto, 
“No bishop no king.” It gave America our 
liberties. Indeed, in that single parable there 
is the essence of ten thousand declarations 
of independence, for free institutions take 
their rise in this fact—Christ emphasized in- 
dividual worth and liberty as the beginnings 
of happiness and progress. 

But with Christ it was not enough to speak 
kindly of publicans and sinners. Unlike the 
_ politicians, He did not flatter men that later 
He might use them. He was not a tyrant 
who praised those whom He afterwards 
spoiled. Indeed, all His days fairly effulged 
with deeds that publish the sincerity of His 
kindly words. He bore Himself towards the 
poor and weak with all the affection of a 
mother, or friend, or lover, and poured forth 
His inspiring words and wonder deeds in pa- 
tient, passionate profusion. In His eager 
longing to help men He was always with 
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them, and went everywhither, having no 
fear of impairing His dignity. Had He 
lived in our day He would have been 
found in great political gatherings, in the 
maelstroms of trade, and in all resorts of 
amusement, ambition and wisdom. He 
mingled freely with all classes of people, the 
poor and the criminal as well as the rich and 
honoured. At last even the Scribes confessed 
that His latest and deepest thought was one 
of anxious solicitude for those who had wan- 
dered from the path of obedience. Man 
breaks God’s laws, his body is full of the sins 
of his youth, passion quenches the light in 
the eye, sensuality seams his features, vice 
sets its brand upon his forehead and dims 
forever his divine beauty. Sowing to the 
flesh, of the flesh he reaps corruption. 

The old theology taught us that God could 
not suffer. Ceaselessly it emphasized His 
impassivity. Through His human body and 
earthly experience Christ suffers and sympa- 
thizes with man’s troubles. But, said the old 
theology, God’s perfections would be marred 
by suffering. Therefore He dwells afar off in 
the vast empyrean, lifted up above all pain. 
Yet of all the misconceptions that were ever 
taught concerning God, what could be more 
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contradictory of Christ’s portrayal of God’s 
love ! 

The measure of greatness in any living 
thing is sensitiveness to suffering. A stone 
suffers not at all, it has no life. The oyster 
suffers a little, it has a single nerve. The 
bird is higher, and suffers for two or three 
days when its nest is robbed. Higher still 
the deer, that goes everywhither, moaning 
for its fawn, and whose suffering lasts for 
weeks. The Indian mother's higher, and re- 
members her babe through the summer and the 
winter. But what sensitiveness comes when 
the Christian mother appears! Her mother- 
love worships her babe almost as a form of 
divinity. One night she wrestles with the 
death-angel and is defeated. The years 
~-come and the years go, but still the memory 
of the child is with her. A half-century 
passes. Time avails not to cool the ardour 
of her love. But though a mother forget her 
child, God doth not forget His sinning sons 
and daughters. Higher than a mother’s and 
more sensitive is the heart of God. 

The exolian harp is so sensitive that the 
softest zephyr wakens music among its 
strings, and there is no heartache, and no 
pain, and no cry of the transgressor, that 
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does not touch the strings of sensitiveness 
and sympathy in the mind of God. For He 

who beholds His pilgrim band going across the 
; years, stumbling, wandering, falling, bleed- 
ing, dying, follows each pilgrim heart with 
exquisite sympathy, and with infinite solici- 
tude. 

The angel of His providence goes before 
the prodigal son. The angel of His good- 
ness encamps on the right hand; the angel 
of His bounty encamps on the left. The 
angels of His mercy follow after, to correct 
the transgressor’s mistakes and undo his sins. 
The wrong-doer wakens, and sleeps, as it were, 
in the very heart of God, whose solicitude no 
man can fathom. Of criminals it is said that 
the detective agency is now so organized that 
no wrong-doer can escape. Though the ab- 
sconder hide in the garret, though he make 
his bed in some mine, though he take a ship 
and flee to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
he cannot escape the sleuth who follows him. 
And be it reverently said, no prodigal son 
can escape the sleuth-like love of God’s pur- 
suing providence. Go where you will, you 
cannot elude it. At last God’s love will find 
you out, and bring you back from the husks 
into the Father’s house. 
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Men have misunderstood the nature of 
God. They have emphasized His justice. 
The law of rectitude must be conserved, they 
said. Yet justice without love is mere venge- 
ance. From the beginning of time God 
has been abroad upon His message of re- 
covery. He comes to seek and save the lost. 
Though all men despair, God never despairs. 
He loves the lost,because it is His nature to 
love. Your sin cannot exhaust His love, 
your years of vagrancy cannot tire. He 
places inestimable value upon the soul He 
has made. His love burns on, and at last 
will conquer and bring you home. 
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MORAL COWARDICE 


MONG the achievements of science we 
must make a large place for the gains 
of medicine and surgery through antiseptics 
and the new methods in the hospitals. Not 
less striking is the new science of diagnosis. 
The students of the body have developed 
unique skill in detecting the causes of dis- 
ease. It must be confessed that the teachers 
of social science have not yet mastered the 
diagnosis of social distress, or the hidden 
causes of poverty, intemperance, theft, finan- 
cial trickery. 

The list of social diseases is a long one. 
But the question “What ails our genera- 
tion?” is not easy to answer. Our physi- 
cians have discovered that yellow fever trav- 
els about on the wings of the mosquito. 
How crime and social sin spread like an epi- 
demic no one certainly knows. The logician 
makes much of the method of exclusion. 
Perhaps the use of this method will do some- 
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thing to indicate the disease that threatens 
our generation. 

One thing is certain—the social distresses 
and woes of to-day must not be charged 
upon ignorance. For threescore years an 
army of school-teachers has been abroad in 
the land. Knowledge has been made free. 
Wisdom has been forced upon the children 
of foreigners. All men have had access to 
the fundamental facts of land and sea and 
sky, and home and city and country. The 
press has helped to make ignorance a thing 
of the past. 

Moreover, nothing is more striking than 
the fact that the lawbreakers and criminals 
of to-day include men and women of the 
highest education, and even of leisure and 
social position. The fact that one hundred 
lawyers and more are said to be in Sing Sing 
makes it sure that knowledge without moral 
fibre is no barrier against temptation. 

Nor must we blame poverty and want for 
our social ills. The crop reports tell us that 
the harvests already garnered in the South 
and West make it practically certain that 
the wealth to be gained this year is the 
greatest the Republic has ever known. 

Our relief organizations testify that the 
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calls for assistance have waned to the van- 
ishing point, save for the occasional widow 
who has been left without a protector, or the 
pleas of tramps who do not wish work. 
Every day the rich are growing richer, the 
well-to-do are growing richer, and the poor 
are growing richer. We know the interest 
rate for the rich is constantly falling, while 
the wage for the poor is constantly rising. 
The rich, then, are growing rich slowly ; the 
industrious poor are growing rich rapidly 
save in exceptional cases. 

It seems therefore that poverty, hunger 
and want will not explain the recent out- 
break of crime in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burg and other cities. Our people have 
made great gains in wisdom and knowledge. 
They have gained even more rapidly in the 
diffusion of the beautiful in the books and 
magazines they read, the clothing they wear, 
the music and art which they enjoy. And 
yet crime has increased more rapidly than 
the spread of taste and beauty, or the in- 
crease in knowledge and wisdom. 

The real cause of the deterioration of na- 
tional morals is the lack of moral courage. 
Moral cowardice is on the increase. Physic- 
ally men are still brave. They will defend 
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their watch and purse from a highwayman, 
when they will not defend the soul from the 
attacks of passion, luxury and avarice. They 
will front a burglar, or go into the forest 
and with a rifle attack a wolf, but they lack 
the moral strength to speak out against 
every economic wrong, political injustice or 
social iniquity. 

Men in political parties who are inclined 
to lead the reform movement tell us that 
nothing is more difficult than the task of in- 
ducing the citizens to “line up” against the 
machine. Public-spirited leaders who are 
trying to secure endowments for the art gal- 
lery, the library and the church tell us that 
it has never been so hard to induce men to 
commit themselves publicly, through their 
gifts, to these great enterprises. Men have 
become well-wishers instead of well-doers. 
They want to see the good enterprise suc- 
ceed, provided they do not have to break 
with their friends. 

To-morrow these moral cowards intend to 
become heroes. To-morrow these avaricious 
men intend to be generous. To-morrow, 
once they have feathered their nests, the 
men conscious of industrial wrong intend to 
help right it. These moral cowards always 
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take refuge in futurity. The social physi- 
cian who has the art of diagnosis knows that 
the nerve and seat of the disease is moral 
cowardice. 

Destructive as moral cowardice is among 
the occasional leaders, it is even more injuri- 
ous when it is found in the arena of every- 
day life. No words can describe the devas- 
tation it works. The young wife knows that 
her husband is just beginning his career and 
that the duty of the hour is economy, but 
when she sees her friends dressing richly she 
is afraid of a simple gown. And soon moral 
cowardice works out the extravagance that 
ruins the home. 

The youth who has come up to the city to 
make his fortune finds that his companions 
dress richly, that they smoke the long day 
through, wear gaudy jewelry, frequent the 
theatre at night and sports on Saturday after- 
noon, although they know that extravagance 
is dissipating the little store. The youth has 
no courage to stand out; moral cowardice 
turns him into a feebling; he bows before 
the airy taunt like a reed bent by a zephyr. 
Courage would make him oak to the storm ; 
cowardice makes him weak as a blade of 
grass. On such an one society cannot build. 
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But the Republic must rest on rock founda- 
tions, and leadership must exhibit the granite 
of courage, independent judgment, high re- 
solve and fidelity to conviction, for thus na- 
tions grow great! 
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XII 
THE ENRICHMENT OF THE WORKER’S 
LIFE 


ROM a summer’s travel we all harvest 
many new experiences and valuable 
lessons. Going out into life to see how 
things are with one’s fellow men, hope is 
strengthened, the springs of optimism are 
fed. Perhaps the outlook for our people 
and country has never been so bright with 
promise asnow. Life is a widening and deep- 
ening river. Once for the working man and 
the common people the dominant colour was 
gray or dull brown; now has come a time 
when the colours are many and brilliant. 
Each day life is a perpetual feast, spread with 
rich viands. Our fathers dwelt in tents, ate 
bread and bitter herbs ; their children dwell in 
ceiled houses, and those servants named invent- 
ors, authors, reformers, educators, are making 
the house to be a palace. The knowledge of ° 
the good fortune that has overwhelmed all 
of one’s fellows lends anew note of happiness 
to the work of all men who are knitted in 
with their fellows. 
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We return after a summer’s vacation from 
a look abroad or from our sojourn and 
travels through our own country with a 
new sense of the increasing richness of the 
life of the common people. Men are ceasing 
to be specialists as farmers or carpenters or 
engineers. The man is now something more 
than a modified merchant. As never before 
the occupations are making strong men. 
Work is becoming a kind of college. The 
new tools are pushing back the horizon for 
the common people. The spinner has ceased 
to be a mere accident of his loom. The 
ignorant man can hoe corn or pick cotton; 
men who handle the new electrical machines 
must be intelligent. In Alabama the engine 
now pulls a machine through the cotton fields 
and steel fingers pick the cotton from the 
boll. 

There the boy has been wakened by 
necessity, and the new era is working a 
similar transformation upon the immigrants 
that have just come to our shores. Once 
the college boy read nothing outside of his 
own profession. One youth moved in a 
deep rut, worn by the fect of physicians ; 
another walked in a path worn by theo- 
logians ; neither knew anything outside of 
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his own profession. Life’s way was then a 
narrow way. Peasants were walled about 
with ignorance. Gone now the horizon! 
Fled away the limitations! The average 
man is becoming a strong man first, and 
incidentally he follows a plough, runs an 
engine, or sells goods. 

Having travelled many thousands of miles, 
visited many cities in many states, without 
seeing a half dozen drunken men, the traveller 
is impressed by the working men, farmers, 
merchants, who are all standing on tiptoe with 
expectation, and are optimists to the finger- 
tips. The few pessimists one meets are out 
of touch with life, are retired dreamers, living 
with their theories. 

Travel also tells us that life is growing 
wider and richer in its political aspects. A 
universal spring time seems to be moving over 
the earth. The very upheavals of society are 
now become signs of growth. Revolution 
itself is but the red-hot ploughshare turning 
up the soil and burying the seed of old evils. 
When the harvest is poor and the winter 
threatens famine, the starving people glean 
the wheat-field and search the ground for 
every head of grain. But how rich the 
harvest must be when golden sheaves lie all 
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about in such profusion and richness that 
one must become an eclectic and choose the 
ripest intellectual sheaf and pass by many 
_ forms of wealth! The people of the whole 
earth are being emancipated. Of atruth the 
river of politics is a deepening and widening 
‘river. Wider and richer still the industrial 
movement. Less than a century ago the Lon- 
don 7%mes published 500 copies every morn- 
ing. Thirty millions of English people would 
buy no larger edition. After the victory 
of Napoleon in the Austrian Tyrol the 
Times used relays of horses and boats for 
bringing the news to London. On the 
morning of the fifth day after the battle of 
Austerlitz London wakened and heard about 
Napoleon’s achievement. The battle was 
less than five days old. All England 
plumed itself on that journalistic achieve- 
ment. But this morning’s New York news- 
paper makes the old London Z%mes ridic- 
ulous. . 

The myriad uses of electricity make Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s idea of lightning seem 
childish. The modern factory and looms 
and machinery make the old New England 
farmhouse, the spinning-wheel and shoe-last, 
with the cruel winters, the fourteen hours of 
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poorly paid toil, the scant food, the narrow 
life, the isolation and dreadful loneliness 
seem almost unbearable, even in thought 
and retrospect. Penelope, weaving in a 
palace, makes up a beautiful event—in a 
poem. In actual life the girls who leaned 
above the spinning-wheel in New England 
seventy years ago lived a life indescribably 
narrow, sad and starved. It is this that 
explains the insanity in the New England of 
a hundred years ago. How dreadful that 
sentence in John Todd’s biography, that 
nearly every large family, soon or late, had 
one member that was chained! Industrially, 
never was life so broad, so rich, so happy, as 
now. i 

Once John Stuart Mill expressed a fear 
lest the end of music be reached because 
there were only eight notes in the scale. 
Since then Wagner and Dvorak have shown 
us that there is no horizon for the world of 
music. Once Malthus feared lest the limit 
of food and culture would be reached. But 
now we know that what was once looked 
upon as a wall is only a gate that opens into 
a new Eden of happiness, comfort, wealth, 
prosperity and universal good fortune for 
the common people. 
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THE NEW ERA OF CONSCIENCE 


HE geologist tells us that the White 

Mountains were the first peaks to 
emerge from the sea; then, little by little, the 
whole continent appeared, rising above the 
hot waters of either ocean. That was a 
great moment when Mount Washington first 
cleared itself of water, steam and mud, and 
stood forth, crowned with sunlight, the fore- 
runner of a new continent. 

But more wonderful still is the sudden en- 
trance of conscience and ethics into the in- 
dustrial and corporative life of the republic. 
For years, doubtless, the preparatory proc- 
esses have been going on, but the ethical 
movement has published itself only in the 
last few months. To-day the railroads are 
posting their rates and withdrawing secret 
rebates. Alarmed, politicians no longer 
hawk franchises in the lobbies of the city 
hall. Recently a wholesale house has raised 
the price for a certain food product. The 
reason given is that hitherto each pound 
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package contained fifteen ounces, the other 
ounce being the pasteboard box. They have 
to charge more now, because they give six- 
teen ounces in return for the pound pur- 
chased. The merchant says that the saving 
of that ounce always paid for the pasteboard 
boxes and the packing. Now that his firm 
has become honest he has to raise the price. 
In his innocence he has confessed that for 
years his firm has stolen one-sixteenth of the 
goods from the people who bought them. 
Henceforth who can say that religion is not 
worth its weight in gold and coffee, in rice 
and sugar? It seems that the appearance of 
conscience in trade has brought forth the Pure 
Food bill, and that henceforth the foods that 
are adulterated will be marked adulterated, 
while foods that are pure will be marked 
pure. 

Even more wonderful is the influence of 
conscience in politics. The time was when 
the world of politics was a wide waste, a Salt 
Sea. Now an occasional peak of honesty is 
emerging therefrom. The peaks may seem 
solitary and separated, the occasional names 
being as distant from each other as the star 
named Sirius and our sun. Nevertheless 
conscience has appeared ! 
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In Springfield, [linois, a merchant from a 
certain city wished a bill put through the 
Legislature. On the surface the bill looked 
all right, representing the interests of the 
people ; secretly it was in the interest of the 
merchant, who had sent his paid lobbyists to 
the state capital. Probably the legislators 
did not know what was involved, but their 
leaders reported the bill favourably. On hear- 
ing of this good fortune the merchant pre- 
pared to take the midnight train for Chicago, 
but in the late afternoon he decided to drive 
out and visit Lincoln’s tomb. Stopping his 
carriage, he walked slowly about the monu- 
ment. When the shadows fell the night 
found him still looking at the face of Lincoln, 
with his face turned towards the State House 
and his hand holding aroll. At length in 
the darkness the merchant returned to his 
hotel. Giving up his berth on the sleeper, he 
spent the night in the capital, but all night 
long he tossed upon his bed. When the day 
dawned he sent for his representative and 
told him to withdraw the bill. When his at- 
torney expostulated, saying that the bill 
would pass since the work was all done, the 
merchant insisted. Crowded for his reason, 
he drove his attorney to the park and ceme- 
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tery, and there, in front of Lincoln’s monu- 
ment, he bade the driver stop, and, looking 
up, he said to the lobbyist: “I cannot do so 
mean a thing with Lincoln looking towards 
the State House and watching me.” Being 
dead, the martyred President lived and 
spoke eloquently, pleading for justice and 
honesty. 

And in every city and state capital honest 
men are appearing. Every day witnesses a 
political uprising in some city. With whips 
and scourges the public conscience is driving 
the money-changers out of our city halls. 
The time is near at hand when the City 
Council shall be as honourable and distin- 
guished a body as the Chamber of Com- 
merce. And this is a new note in the polit- 
ical world. 

More striking still the ethical note in the 
realm of public morals. England can no 
longer say that in America the multi-mil- 
lionaire can do anything he wants to. The 
time was when European readers of the 
American press believed that our people 
lived in awe of multi-millionaires who out- 
rage the laws of decency and good morals, 
but to-day whoever follows the course of 
public events will close the papers with the 
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idea that the afore-mentioned Croesus has 
had all the sewers in forty cities emptied 
upon his bediamonded and much-betrothed 
neck. 

Man wants money—but when a man is 
hungry he must not eat coals of fire. And 
when a man is avaricious he must not seek 
satisfaction by getting money through crime 
and fraud. The whole nation is rising up to 
shake off its former lies, vices and sins. In 
politics, if a youth wants position and prefer- 
ment he must plead the cause of the poor. 
In literature and fiction, if the novelist wants 
to succeed he must portray the triumph of 
honour and the defeat of sham and humbug. 
If a magazine wants to increase its circula- 
tion, it takes up some social reform and be- 

-comes a voice for the public conscience. On 
every side are young men of ability and large 
mental acquirements who have tried to get 
on by adopting the low ethical ideals of the 
politicians of the old school, with the result 
that these ambitious young men are now 
utterly discredited and without hope of future 
preferment. Ambition is forcing selfish men 
to serve. It is a good sign when honesty 
becomes a contagion. It is an auspicious 
hour for our people. It promises the golden 
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age for which the fathers longed. The ap- 
pearance of conscience in public life prophe- 
sies a new era of happiness and progress for 
the people of the republic. 
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XV 
LIFE AN UNDEVELOPED ESTATE 


T is sometimes said that our earth is a 
treasure-house full of all good things. It 
would be more correct to say that the earth 
is full of things out of which all good may 
be led forth. Travellers to the Congo and 
the Amazon tell us that in both regions Na- 
ture is prodigal in the gifts she has poured 
out, and yet the people on the banks live at 
the point of starvation. In want and daily 
peril the poor natives live without fruit, with- 
out flowers, without houses. The trees are 
majestic, the vines are fruitful, the rivers 
run bank-full, and yet the trees rise and fall 
again, and man makes no use of them. All 
mountains are full of ledges, but man must 
get his own gold. The fields are full of 
black clods, but man must evoke the shock, 
the flax and the cotton. Success and abun- 
dance are in the way man handles what he 
has. If he is wise, he can turn rags into 
linen paper, refuse of oil into perfumes and 
medicines, iron rust into steel tools, weeds 
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into linen garments. In past centuries the 
multitudes seem to have successfully solved 
the problem how to get the least possible out 
oflife. Our generation seems justified in ask- 
ing how we can get the most possible out of 
our brief career. Our years are neither many 
nor long. But the allotment is large enough 
for the extraction of many forms of rich 
treasure and success. 

Success and contentment begin with the 
realization that life represents a valuable 
treasure. We may liken life to a field. At 
first the owner values it for wild berries : 
then, ceasing to be a wanderer, he becomes 
an agriculturist, and values it for its rich 
harvest ; grown wiser still, he discovers coal ; 
amazed at the treasure, he digs and finds 
silver and gold; astounded, he goes deeper, 
and lo! the seam is full of diamonds. And 
every life holds all the strata of underlying 
and unsuspected stores of treasure. 

The multitudes go through life mere Bed- 
ouins, looking for a chance flower of happi- 
ness or the wild berries of prosperity. Only 
now and then does a man dig into life as one 
who digs for hid treasure. And yet, no 
matter how modest the talent, or obscure the 
position, life is an estate holding every form 
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of good. What if one should waken up 
every morning with this exclamation, “ Wel- 
come to this day, that shall be the best day 
in my life!” I once heard a Cabinet Minister 
say at the end of seventy years that the two 
outstanding days in his career were his wed- 
ding day and his first day in Athens. But as 
for Athens, each new daybreak makes it pos- 
sible to see about us a thousand cities and a 
world swimming in a sea of amethystine 
silver. As for the statesman’s wedding 
day, each day during the forty years can 
make love a deeper and a sweeter draught. 
The meaning of food depends upon the keen- 
ness of the appetite. The meaning of the 
song is in the auditory nerve on which it 
trembles on its way to the hearer’s intellect. 

Some foolish folk talk about killing time. 
Many feel that life is too long, and by suicide 
cut it short. And yet the world is overflow- 
ing with good things. As for the wild 
flower and the daffodil, it was substance for 
a song for Wordsworth. As for the field- 
mouse and plough, they offered a theme for 
immortal music to Robert Burns. As for an 
old man coming home from his wanderings, 
welcomed by a dog that could not forget him, 
that was an inheritance that opened up to 
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Homer the full scope for a world epic. The 
carpenter’s shop offered Jesus a career that 
was divine—worthy of the Son of God.. 
Life’s greatness, therefore, begins with a real- 
ization of its latent treasures. 

Planning one’s life a week, a month, and 
a@ year in advance helps. A tree is compacted 
of innumerable leaves, twigs and boughs. 
And life for threescore years must be a solid 
piece of workmanship. No mistake can be 
greater than for the young tree to think it 
can stand still and trifle with moles at 
the root and borers in the trunk, with the 
idea that when thirty summers have passed 
over it, the rotten heart of the oak will be- 
come sound, solid wood. Man’s thoughts and 
loves and plans are like his arts—long, though 
his days are short. No one can despise his 
childhood and safely fling away his youth. 
It is a singular fact that all young people 
want to be older and all old people want to 
be younger, and that both, by neglecting 
their present to gaze into a far-off realm, 
fling away their opportunity. Old men know 
that if only there was some fountain of 
eternal youth they would spend their whole 
life in search for it. If, then, experienced 
men had learned to put a true and high value 
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upon youth, why should not young men take 
their youth at the estimate that old men with 
wisdom place upon it? For there is nothing 
that has ever been done that youth could 
notdo. Buthemustlay out his life in advance, 
as the architect lays out the blue-print of his 
house. If his message to the world is trade, 
it is given him to make commerce more and 
more honourable. Is his life-work culture, 
let him maintain a scholar’s stainless name. 
Is his task art, music, or eloquence, let him 
sing for the state, paint for the state, or speak 
for the people, with a single eye, doing it for 
man’s sake and for God’s sake in the pres. 
ence of his Great Taskmaker. But, whatever 
he does, he must have a distinct goal before 
him. He must, with a powerful will, adhere 
to his purpose, must organize and unify his 
life, and make his plans march like a regi- 
ment towards certain victory. 

It is the growing life that gets the most 
treasure out of the days. The mind is the 
eye of the soul, but the eye must be trained 
and educated. The astronomer strengthens 
the eye by his telescope and brings distant 
stars near. Education is a kind of glass that 
brings unseen and unknown truths into sight. 
Education in astronomy brings the history of 
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stars near. When the youth is made wise 
towards plant-life, all the trees and tropic 
growths of distant continents pass before his 
vision. To be educated in history is to have 
a glass so powerful that we behold afar off 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand marching up and 
down the hills of Asia Minor, we see Virgil’s 
hero tossing on the sea, we see Odysseus bat- 
tling against the suitors in his palace, while 
men do not dream that the beggar is the 
long-lost king, wearing a disguise. What 
the microscope can never do for the eye edu- 
cation can do for the intellect. Sleep is the 
brother of death, and ignorance is the half- 
brother of death. College men are the 
scouts going on in advance of the army, but 
the scout is only a few hours in advance of 
the regiment. The scholar is still the favour- 
ite child of heaven and earth—that elect one 
upon whom the good God pours forth all His 
most precious gifts ; all the doing that makes 
commerce is born of the thinking that makes 
scholars, and all the flying of looms and the 
whirling of spindles begins with the quiet 
thought of some scholar hidden in his closet 
or secluded in his cloister. 
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XVI 
THE TONGUE AND ITS POWER 


ISE men have searched the world for 
images rich enough to set forth the — 

full power of the tongue. Of the children 
of sympathy it may be said the tongue sheds 
forth healing balms and cordials; but of the 
envious man it is true that the poison of asps 
is under the lips. For, as of old so now, the 
tongue is “a hand wherewith we lift men up 
or a club wherewith we strike men down.” 
With this instrument bless we God ; with it 
curse we men. No other member carries 
such influence; and nothing taxes men like 
the skillful handling of the tongue and its 
bridling, even as the charioteer lifts the reins 
above his well-trained steeds. For the tongue 
gushes forth comfort like a cool, sweet 
spring; the tongue is a harp, piling up 
masses of melody ; the tongue is a fruitful 
bower, full of bounty and delight; the 
tongue carries a glow, warming the soul 
like a winter’s fire; it sends forth sweet songs 
to be sung in camp and wept over in cottage. 
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Out of words the tongue weaves for the hero 
an armour against all enemies. Happy, thrice 
happy, are they whose tongue speaks fit 
words, that seem like notes of amethyst 
dropping from a harp of silver. 

This noble use inheres in speech—it is the 
soul’s revelator. The eye and ear, the taste 
and touch, are windows for letting the great 
outer world into the secret sanctuary, but the 
tongue is the one door through which the 
soul steps out. Through speech is the invis- 
ible man beholden of his friends. Fine char- 
acter is an illuminated cathedral, luminous 
with beauty, vocal with music and sweet 
with warmth and fragrance. The eyes are 
often eloquent with hidden meanings, be- 
ing windows through which friends may 
look in. The poet tells us that some eyes 
are homes of silent prayer; other eyes are 
full of bayonets, while some are indeed the 
deep, pure wells into which one might fall. 
Gestures, also, with smiles and scowls and 
frowns, reveal the soul. Delsarte mentions 
seven hundred expressions of the eye and two 
thousand of the mouth, grouping them as 
“normal, indifferent, morose, contemplative, 
surprised and resolute.” Prescott tells us 
that three centuries ago intrepid explorers 
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travelled from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and with less than one hundred 
and fifty signs and gestures purchased food, 
weapons, canoes, and received guidance and 
convoy. Facial expression can tell us much 
when it is given to the mouth to reveal love, 
hate, pity, somnolence, courage. Words- 
worth said each human face is carved and 
channelled with the memories of a thousand 
thoughts and impulses. The wrinkled brow 
of the aged hero “looks familiar with for- 
gotten hopes and purposes.” 

Nevertheless, the friend’s eyes and gestures 
leave us in the outer court of his soul. 
Pantomimes cannot reveal his hidden pur- 
pose. Touch the tongue with dumbness 
and the spirit sits silent in its dungeon. 
Then the soul seems like unto those martyrs 
whom inquisitors walled up in solid masonry, 
or like miners who have lost their way in 
some vast cave or tunnel. The dumb soul is 
a spirit in prison. 

Pathetic, indeed, are the attempts of men 
lost in subterranean depths as they seek to 
find their way back into the open light. But 
the sorrows of imprisoned martyrs are as 
nothing to those of brave Helen Keller, with 
her dumb lips and blind eyes, who places her 
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finger upon the larynx of some speaking 
friend while her soul struggles to find its way 
out into the light and sunshine where sym- 
pathy and friendship dwell. Once the lips 
begin to speak the soul stands forth fully 
revealed. Conversation is a golden chariot 
upon which the soul rides forth to greet its 
friends. 

Upon all those who are ambitious to make 
the world happier and better rests the obliga- 
tion of drilling the tongue into habits of 
kindness, purity and refinement. Not by 
spasmodic efforts, not with occasional hints 
and gleams of good cheer, are men to use 
the tongue in the interests of happiness. To 
daily drill the tongue as an instrument of 
happiness and influence is to enter into the 
fundamental conception of living. 

Nor is this law binding only upon those 
happy persons who are said to be good enter- 
tainers. Some there are who are so fortu- 
nately organized that they exhalebenefactions 
upon any company into which they enter. 
Unconsciously and without any set purpose 
they oil the bearings of life, lessen friction, 
provoke laughter and good cheer, as naturally 
as flowers, that do not struggle to throw off 
sweetness, as the cedar-wood, that, without 
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thinking, gives off fragrance. The law of 
happiness-making, however, is not confined 
to the few gifted individuals. It is binding 
_ upon all, of every rank and station and 
temperament. The tongue hath its ministry 
of mercy and sympathy. Men cannot be 
scolded into love nor scourged into goodness. 
Gentleness is the mightiest form of manhood, 
and the true man is he who imitates those 
knights who carried a sword, indeed, but 
also bore the cross on shield and helmet and 
sword hilt. What lashings can never do soft 
words accomplish. Ministering happiness 
through mercy and sympathy, the tongue 
hath a ministry of instruction and inspiration 
and is the almoner of universal bounty. 
Fortunate, indeed, the community that has a 
few individuals who go through life curing 
sorrows, allaying discontents, healing en- 
mities, sweetening bitter fountains, scatter- 
ing happiness and good-will. One such 
nature can influence an entire community, 
just as one flower will crowd a room with 
sweet odours. 

_ On high festal days in Athens, when pro- 
cessions formed at stated intervals, in the 
procession marched men with instruments of 
music and also incense-bearers. When one 
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group of musicians had marched by, and the 
sound of music was dying out of the air, 
another group took up the sweet strain. 
When distance had removed far the incense- 
bearers another group came on to fill the air 
with clouds of smoke from the sweet, 
aromatic shrubs. Too oft our world marches 
forward to the sound of sad notes and 
requiems. Happy are those whose gentle 
speech fills the common life with sweetness 
and light as did the ancient ministers of 
music. For their wholesome tongues are, 
indeed, “ trees of life” and their words “ like 
apples of gold lying in baskets of silver.” 
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HOW TWO SQUIRRELS. LOST 
PARADISE 


OR a hundred years men have gone to 
the ant and the honey-bee for incite- 
ments towards industry, prudence and fore- 
thought. But having watched two squirrels 
filling their storehouse against the winter, I 
conclude that even Solomon might have 
learned much from these busy, prudent squir- 
rels. Maine winters come early and stay late, 
and perhaps my two squirrels had this fact 
in mind. 

Their activity is all but incredible. They 
begin their tasks at daybreak and leave off at 
dark. For hazelnuts and acorns they store 
away the cones of the spruce-tree. The two 
squirrels are young, were recently married 
and have just set up housekeeping. Their 
cottage is a large cavity in a stone wall, and 
is about twelve inches in diameter. In vari- 
ous cavities in the same wall are their 
granaries. Having welcomed the morning 
and wakened me by a vivacious conversation 
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at daybreak, with instant energy they begin 
the work of the day. 

The task of stripping a small spruce of its 
rich cones occupies about two days. The 
young husband goes to the top of the tree 
and with his sharp teeth cuts off from twenty 
to thirty cones. Some of these cones fall 
straight to the ground. But when others 
catch on the boughs the thrifty young house- 
wife runs and by one stroke pushes them off 
to the earth. When thirty or forty cones 
are ready, like wheat-sheaves in a field, the 
two squirrels begin the task of carrying them 
to the storehouse. 

Thus far, during the last two weeks, they 
have put away against the hunger of Decem- 
ber and January about two bushels of cones. 
From time to time they take brief intervals 
for play. Then the recent bride runs up a 
tree, using her tail for a fan, and makes invi- 
tation to the young gallant below, who scuds 
up the tree after her. 

Then begins a flight and a mad pursuit, a 
leaping from the end of the bough of one tree 
across a chasm to the bough on another tree, 
with the usual and inevitable result—capture 
—at the entrance to the home nest. 

Solomon’s ants work hard; Horace’s bees 
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never tire of their search for wild clover 
honey. But these squirrels are teachers also. 
What believers in open air and exercise! 
_ What enthusiasm of labour! What happi- 
ness manifest in work! What self-reliance, 
what wisdom and forethought! Marvellous 
the epic of the squirrel. Some day his 
biography will be written—a volume full of 
suggestion and allurement. 

But if some squirrels make of life an epic 
and a victory, other squirrels, like men, fall 
from grace. Man is not alone in the loss of 
his Eden. Squirrels have a paradise, and 
sometimes they are turned out into the 
desert. The Tempter is still abroad among 
God’s trees. Out in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
one finds the squirrels for whom some Milton 
must write their “ Paradise Lost.” 

It ail came about after this fashion: A 
university professor brought some squirrels 
into the park and made the college students 
the keepers of the squirrels. The September 
days brought hundreds of students. One 
day when a young squirrel husband and wife 
were starting out in life they met the Tempter 
under an oak tree. He threw the squirrels 
a handful of peanuts. It was the squirrels’ 
first knowledge of good and evil beyond 
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acorns. Soon the Tempter reappeared, and 
with another handful of nuts the squirrels 
were fed without work. 

That night a little voice spoke to the squir- 
rel. The name of the voice was Instinct. 
That small voice whispered that winter was 
coming, that the squirrels’ fathers had al- 
ways in September and October stored acorns 
and hickory-nuts away for the winter. But 
when another Tempter, the following morn- 
ing, bribed the squirrels with another hand- 
ful of nuts, they let another September day 
go by without work. That night the voice 
of Instinct was only a whisper. Thence- 
forth they moved swiftly down the primrose 
path of dalliance, and drifted towards winter. 

Many gay and halcyon days passed by. 
One November morning the college campus 
was still. At eight o’clock the squirrels were 
waiting, hungry, but no student came with 
nuts and apples. Noon came, and darkness 
fell, and hunger grew apace. When the 
Thanksgiving vacation was over the students 
found the squirrels half-starved, and then a 
man asked the City Council to accept a gift 
to support these squirrels. But when ten 
summers and winters had come and gone it 
was found that the squirrels had lost their 
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art. They are fat and sleek, but they have 
lost their alertness, their prevision of the 
future. All that their fathers achieved for 
them is in ruins. They are paupers. These 
squirrels depend upon state help. But for 
paternal legislation they would perish. They 
are supported by out-of-door relief funds. 
Lessons that many books could not teach 
youth these squirrels can give. Plainly, get- 
ting comes through working, and keeping is 
through using. The intellect is a knife that 
rusts when neglected. Memory is a spade 
that is the brighter the more it is used. 
Any faculty that is neglected shrivels and 
perishes. Work is good fortune. The best 
thing that ever happened to the Maine squir- 
rels was the Maine winter. That first hand- 
ful of nuts ruined the Michigan squirrels. 
Grand opera singers say they have to sing 
half an hour every day during the summer 
vacation, lest the voice grow flabby and the 
vocal chords become soft and spongy. Every 
orator knows that a week of silence means 
that when he begins lecturing again his tones 
will for one or two nights have no fibre, or 
rich resonance. It is amazing bow quickly 
college graduates who neglect the intellectual 
life lose the scholar’s spirit and method. It 
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is not easy to keep up one’s culture. By 
neglect the scholar’s thinking becomes 
slovenly, and his sentences lose the note of 
the patrician. 

Who knows whether to congratulate or 
send messages of sympathy to the rich young 
men carrying pockets full of money to col- 
lege in the fall of the year ? Many a college 
boy, feeding a squirrel to its own destruction, 
does not discern the Tempter standing be- 
hind himself. The boy gives the squirrels 
peanuts and the father gives the boy a 
stuffed purse. Poverty is a curse, but work 
is a blessing. It is easy for a youth to lose 
his paradise. It is easy also for the youth to 
keep his Eden. But the angels at the gate 
are named Industry, Self-Reliance, Prudence 
and Forethought. 
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XVI 
THE YOUNG STRANGER IN TOWN 


OING up and down the streets of our 
city on any autumn day the thoughtful 
observer will be deeply impressed by the 
throngs of young men and women. An 
army of gifted youth has just come up to the 
city to make fortune and fame. New faces 
are seen every where—in counting room and 
store, in church and school, in the lecture 
halls of the colleges of law and medicine. 
In the olden time, on the autumn day, the 
people of the city went to the wharf and with 
sobs and tears sent away a boat-load of their 
best-beloved youth to appease the anger of 
the monster and feed its hungry maw. But 
now it is the country and the little town that 
mourn, for the city, with its gold, its art, its 
music, its eloquence, its commerce, after long 
tugging at the heart-strings, has drawn the 
youth away from his old home. 

The coming of these new tides of life 
will freshen the jaded and exhausted cur- 
rents of the city. Financiers are rejoic- 
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ing because a current of gold has set in 
from the Old World towards this one. 
The city may need the gold for its ex- 
change and the moving of its harvests, but 
the coming of this great company of strong 
young men and ambitious young women 
means more than the return of the yellow 
metal. For all these young hearts the early 
days in the city are days of destiny. After 
long consideration and many a family coun- 
cil at last the youth decided to leave forever 
the old familiar life. Man will migrate. 
Therefore our young women have come up to 
the city in pursuit of culture, our young men 
are here to find equipment in law or medi- 
cine, while a host of boys are here in store 
and shop and office to make their fortune. 
It is time for all men who have lived long in 
the great city to rise up and give welcome 
and Godspeed to the army of young stran- 
gers who stand within our gates. 

And for you who have come, amid new 
scenes guard the continuity of your life. 
Keep fresh the old faces, the dear old scenes 
of yesterday, and guard as a city guards its 
well-springs of water the habits, convictions 
and faiths of your yesterday. All that 
you are your father and mother and the 
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old home have made you. You must not 
live below the level of your early life. It is 
the ambition of old men who have succeeded 
and won a great name to return to their 
childhood’s scenes, there to build a great 
house, there to live and die. Strange that it 
should be the first thought of some young 
men to forget the old scenes and cut away 
from the teachings of a revered father! A 
noble ancestry digged the grooves for your 
life. Noble associations of yesterday built 
walls against temptation, therefore you must 
guard the hedge. Your life should bea solid 
column of days and habits and convictions 
and duties. Remembering what your fathers 
have been, you cannot afford to be an idler, a 
spendthrift, a tapster or a pleasure-seeker. 
You must beaman. “It is your first duty 
to grow,” said John Milton to a young 
friend. The old home will offer you the pat- 
terns and the models of manhood, towards 
which you may well aspire. Make the old 
life, therefore, and the new life, to be in- 
tegral parts of a richer and a better life—uni- 
fied by the faiths and convictions and ideals 
of your happy youth. 

These early days also are days for ambi- 
tion and for strengthening the determination 
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to get up and to geton. It is not enough to 
keep the place you have—to succeed you 
must outgrow it. Promotion begins with 
deserving it. Do not think that the great 
chances are all taken. Soon every great 
door of hope will be open. To-morrow, or 
on to-morrow’s morrow opportunity will 
fling wide her gates, and he who is ready 
may enter in. If you master every detail of 
the present position, and crowd your work 
and put your superintendent at his wits’ end 
to keep you busy, you can soon force ad- 
vancement. It is given to a little seed, by 
working, to lift the paving-stone, and you 
cannot keep down an ambitious, faithful and 
hard-working boy. “Why didn’t you give 
me that position ? ” said a disappointed clerk 
to his employer. “Well, to tell the truth, I 
never thought of you in connection with it.” 
“ Haven’t I done my work well?” “Yes, 
you have always done your work well, so 
well that you never gave me an occasion to 
think about you ; but this young man, having 
done his work well, kept asking me for more, 
and made me keep him in mind.” 

Assert yourself and guard your individual- 
ity. Many young men are overwhelmed and 
injured by the greatness of the city. Too 
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much wood smothers the fire ; excess of food 
breaks down the digestion. Too much 
knowledge turns a youth into an intellectual 
glutton and leaves him at last a feebling. 
The young stranger in the city may well go 
slowly, little by little form his opinions, 
slowly canvass his judgments, while preserv- 
ing the habit of deciding things for himself. 
Reflect, reflect, and still reflect, that you may 
nourish your own individuality. Alas for 
the youth who drifts, waits for his com- 
panion’s opinion, goes to the newspaper for 
his convictions and echoes the judgment of 
the crowd. What the city wants is young 
men of self-reliance, who arrive at their con- 
clusions on independent lines. Self-reliance 
can turn a salesman into a merchant, a poli- 
tician into a statesman, an attorney into a 
jurist, an unknown youth into a great leader. 
All are to be to-morrow’s leaders,—those 
who in solitude “sit above the clang and dust 
of time, with the world’s secret trembling on 
their lips.” 

Modern life is a contest and often a kind 
of battle. Victory is to him who has the 
strongest reserves. Soldiers know that the 
explosion of the powder to hurl the ball for- 
ward is very hard on the gun-carriage that is 
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pushed back. Many lawyers and teachers and 
preachers, in exploding their ideas, kick their 
own brains out. The change from the out- 
of-door life of the country and village is very 
severe for the youth who is a newcomer to 
the great city. Some of us have learned 
long ago that the intellectual life means two 
hours every day in the open air. If to-day 
you cannot get it by reason of some emer- 
gency, then double the exercise to-morrow. 
The things that destroy men are worry 
and excess, the things that save men are 
sleep and exercise and work. Look upward, 
never downward. Believe in your hopes and 
dreams. Be an optimist. Keepsweet. Re- 
joice in the success of others. Learn to 
practice cheerfulness. Give more happiness 
than you get. Soon the city will make a 
place for you. When the harvest is all in 
you will find that life has been richer, hap- 
pier and more successful than you ever 
dreamed it could be. 
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XIX 
SINS THAT CROUCH AT YOUR DOOR 


O ie words grew out of the experience 
of a hunter of wild animals. In the 
far-off era man’s house was hard by the for- 
est, and oft at midnight the cry of the jackal 
and wolf was heard. Once, passing through 
the forest, the hunter killed the mother wolf 
and carried home the cub. Not larger than 
a kitten, the tiny wolf was without teeth or 
claws. Soon it became a household pet, and, 
grown great and strong, it forgot its wild 
blood. But one night it had a taste of flesh 
and learned to strike. The next morning, 
opening the door, the hunter saw two eyes 
of fire; the animal crouched, the hair on the 
back rose in a ridge, the tail was lashing 
the sides; then, one bound forward and the 
great brute, flashing through the air, struck. 
When the men had slain the beast, all 
mangled and torn the hunter was carried 
into his house. “I thank God,” he said, 
“that I have been torn by the fangs of a 
wild beast and not by the fangs of con- 
science.” 
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So it was that the wounded man reflected 
that all the sins of youth grow like the wolf- 
cub; come soon or come late, the sin will re- 
turn and stand crouching at the door, ready 
for the onset and the death-grapple. Call- 
ing before his mind all the young men of his 
era, the dying man warned them against the 
sins and iniquities that are more cruel than 
the wild beasts, crouching at the door of 
man’s soul. 

To all young men comes the reflection that 
drink is a wild beast that crouches in the 
jungle and leaps out on the passer-by. Noth- 
ing is easier than to yield to the desire for a 
gentle stimulant. A little liquor seems to 
quiet the boy’s nerves. In the rush and ex- 
citement, when the brain is fagged, the sim- 
plest way to secure relief is to spur the nerve 
and the tired brain. But drink is a peril. 
The tiny wolf was only a soft bag of fur; its 
sleek body was soft and it was without fangs 
or claws, and yet a day came when a wolf 
crouched at the door. Not otherwise is it 
with the love of drink. 

The other day a gifted young father and 
husband lay in the coroner’s office. The 
name he bore was one of the most hon- 
oured names in his city. He had home 
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and wealth, he had office and social position. 
But during his first two years in college he 
formed evil companionships. Once a week, 
for two years and over, he was giving wine 
suppers and going home to his rooms half in- 
toxicated. ‘Then came periods of falling and 
of recovery. At last there came a time 
when the wolf in him was fully grown. The 
passions of his college days sprang with cruel 
pressure out of ambush. With one swift 
blow, more terrible than any lion could 
strike, down went the man under the stroke 
of passion and thirst. His grief on recover- 
ing himself was something terrible to behold. 
But he climbed—only to fall again. Some- 
times he thought he had secured firm footing, 
and looked confidently towards the heights 
_ where heaven seemed; then down into the 
abyss he plunged once more. 

At length, coming out of a long spree, he 
said that there was no hope except to get rid 
of his body. It seemed a jungle, in which 
passions like wild beasts had their lair. Every 
time he turned around a corner of the street sin 
was crouching for its spring. Desperate, he 
turned a weapon against his forehead. Now 
his little children are fatherless, his home is 
desolate. This man went down through that 
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wild beast that grew from a pet and friend 
into an enemy that drank his life-blood. 

Not less terrible are certain other sins that 
crouch at the door of man’s soul. It is the 
fortune of all public men to address audi- 
ences of men and to listen to many confes- 
sions. Recently an ex-convict rehearsed his 
story —how by one mistake he had lost every- 
thing. But afterwards it appeared that he 
did not fall suddenly, but went slowly down 
the gradual descent into the abyss. Men on 
the one floor descend step by step, down a long 
stairway, towards the cellar and the coal-pit, 
and thought by thought, deed by deed, habit 
by habit, month by month, year by year this 
convict had unconsciously journeyed down- 
ward. At last he became capable of a black 
sin. Now he is shunned by all when he ap- 
pears upon the street. The friends of five 
years ago no longer salute him in the morn- 
ing. Young women who were once his friends 
now cross the street when they see him com- 
ing. Through suffering he has learned the 
value of the regard of his fellow men. 

He told me that sometimes when he 
started down the street it seemed as if he 
would shriek aloud. Sometimes it is as if he 
wore a steel cap, and now as if he could not 
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breathe. What he has lost is the approba- 
tion of his fellows. Life’s most precious 
gifts are never understood or valued aright 
until they slip like a string of pearls through 
the fingers into the deep sea. But long 
years ago this young man took extravagance 
into his bosom. He trified with his firm’s 
money. Growing bolder, he became a thief. 
Daily he nourished sinful pleasures and 
warmed them in his heart as the hunter 
warmed that young wolf under his coat. At 
last his sin crouched like a wild beast at his 
door, and struck him down forever! 

History is full of moral disasters. Look- 
ing backward we see vices crawling like ser- 
pents over the thresholds of man’s house. 
But a strong hand hath slain several of the 

destroyers. Gone the cruelty of the gladia- 
- torial games in Rome; gone the exposure 
of children; gone the crimes wrought on 
women ; gone the brutality and the hideous 
vices that disfigured the epoch of Nero! 
Now and then a man escaped. Even Paul 
was caught in the embrace of one of these 
monsters. With cries of pain he struggled 
like that father depicted in the Laocodn. 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?” was his exclamation. The 
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answer came as the sword flashed in the 
hand of Christ, the Deliverer, and soon the 
beast was dead. 

Nor is there any passion or sin whatsoever 
whose stronghold He hath not assaulted. 
There is no habit that Christ cannot break. 
There is no fetter that will not fall before 
His divine touch. There is no dungeon into 
which He will not enter. Though the for- 
tress of man’s sin be as forbidding as the Bas- 
tile itself, before the stroke of His omnipo- 
tence it will dissolve like that magic castle 
that fell in ruins when the divine knight ap- 
proached. That which we know, that which 
we have seen, that which we have heard, 
gladly do we declare. Looking backward, 
one can recall ten men for every one of the 
Ten Commandments upon whom this marvel 
and miracle of redemption was wrought. 

For wise men and experienced there are 
no hopeless cases. The power of God and 
the love of Jesus Christ are fully equal to 
the direst emergency. Is there some sin 
crouching at the door of your memory and 
imagination ? There is also a Deliverer who 
can slay the enemy. You can rise up and 
go forth with tears of joy, once more a free- 
man, emancipated. And when you pass the 
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threshold you will find, at the door, not 
crouching sins, but God’s angels of happiness 
and deliverance waiting to give guidance and 
convoy home. 
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METHOD IN LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


LOTHED with the full force of genius, 
with the eternal melodies murmuring 
upon his lips, what has King David to do 
with stated hours for prayer, with iron rules 
for psalm and song? Is not regularity the 
antithesis of inspiration? Is not rigidity 
the death of poetic ardour? Will not rule 
and habit make the soul to move along a 
dusty road? Spontaneity is the prerogative 
of poets, as are also a certain dewy freshness 
of thought and an untrammelledness of feel- 
ing and fancy. Surely the poet has the right 
to break down all fences and bars and wander 
forth, free and careless as a bird or bounding 
fawn. What has the poet who sings the 
songs of the ages to do with dry-as-dust 
rules, with the systematic piety that prays 
at daybreak, at high noon, and again when 
the evening shadows fall? Yet his songs 
blossomed from a heart that was rooted in 
regularity, cultivated by stated meditations, 
with all its songs and prayers ordered by iron 
rule and stern method. 
134 
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For the poet it is system that deepens the 
tides of inspiration, and method that nour- 
ishes the forces of feeling and moral senti- 
ment. At dawn, therefore, David’s heart 
rose with the rising sun; at noon his aspira- 
tions ascended like the clouds of incense 
rising above the altar; at eventide his 
thoughts became chariots in which his soul 
rode upward to meet and greet its God. 
This is logical. We have the sanction of 
genius and the approval of earth’s greatest 
minds when we plead for habit and method 
in ordering the life of the spirit. The genera- 
tion that represents the apotheosis of medioc- 
rity may be forgiven for making haste to cast 
off what it calls the trammels of religion and 
the irksomeness of rules and laws; but surely 
the era of intellect should understand that sys- 
tem feeds inspiration, that method is the 
sign of power and greatness. 

Uninteresting, indeed, the dry husk, the 
sear leaf, the withered stalk of corn, the 
shrivelled mummy ; but full of interest and 
fascination the new-blown flower, the moist 
bunch of figs, the sweet face of a babe. Na- 
ture always works by rule; the sun in its 
rising never is a stroke of the clock behind, 
vor a stroke late in its setting. By rule, also, 
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coal dust crystallizes into the diamond, and 
the clay into the sapphire; by rule nature 
paints the violet and lays the warm tones 
into apple or peach. By rule April wreathes 
her orchards with pink and frail floretted 
shapes. By rule August covers the hills with 
the golden glow of clustering food. By rule 
September makes the valleys, covered with 
corn, to laugh and sing. Marvelling at the 
bounty of beauty that lay upon the cheek of 
the babe, Wordsworth said, “The soul comes 
trailing clouds of glory.” Now, this blush 
upon the cheek without represents regular 
habits for the health within. Contrariwise, 
the lack of regularity in eating or sleeping 
will drive the bloom from the cheek, stamp 
black circles under the eyes, and take from 
the brain the fine edge of its thinking. 

All beauty in flower and fruit, shock and 
sheaf, comes through the emphasis of that 
system which the poet tells us was the source 
of his inspiration and ardour. For life means 
system and order ; death means confusion and 
chaos. The toadstool, that is irregular in its 
time and method of growth, and the apples of 
Sodom, stuffed with soot and ashes, represent 
the disregard of regular growth. The har- 
vests are, indeed, “the lyric thoughts of 
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God, falling from His almighty solitude,” 
yet they fall at stated periods. The seasons 
are the notes flying forth from the strings 
of Nature’s lyre as God’s solemn hands wan- 
der over the possibilities of beauty, yet these 
notes have their ordained intervals. A poet’s 
song and prayer, rising at morning, noon 
and night, do but repeat great Nature’s 
plan and method. 

If in Nature’s realm system has perfected 
our flowers and fruits, the history of our 
great writers tells us that in the realm of 
literature systematic toil has polished all 
our finest poems and perfected all great 
philosophies. Drudgery hath gifts to bestow 
beyond the wealth of earth’s most famous 
instructors. Were we to search out the secret 
of our greatest writers we should find that 
these votaries have, like David, lingered 
morning, noon and night in the temple of 
art, of eloquence and sweet song. It has 
been affirmed that in the realm of eloquence 
man must await the coming of his nobler 
moods; that the greatest artists are born, 
not trained; that the highest eloquence 
represents certain critical and unexpected 
moments that of necessity can neither be 
anticipated nor prepared for. But fortu- 
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nately the history of our orators is not 
hidden, and it tells of no orator or statesman 
whose supremest gifts have not represented 
systematic practice. The uncrowned kings 
of speech have by drill of voice, posture and 
gesture achieved the mastery of their art. 
“Do not think—paint and paint—practice 
and practice,” was the advice of the old mas- 
ter to his artist pupils. 

Even religion has to be cultivated. Not 
only the little flower of reverence, but all the 
other blossoms of the soul’s garden must be 
watered for afew minutes every day—and 
longer once each week. When the multi- 
tudes cease to flow into the sanctuary to 
bathe themselves in God’s divine ether, to 
wash the grime from the soul’s garments, to 
sharpen the dulled instruments of the spirit, 
that moment the bloom and beauty will be- 
gin to pass from our arts and literature, our 
music and our laws, until the very springs of 
civilization will dry up. Man is in his highest 
mood only when he enters regularly and sys- 
tematically into the sanctuary, and there, 
through adoring worship, strengthens that 
golden cord that binds the soul to the Throne 
of Love. 
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THE HIGHEST HAPPINESS INEX- 
PENSIVE 


S Rigen time has fully come for our genera- 
tion to return to simplicity. Our gen- 
eration must learn that the highest forms of 
happiness are inexpensive and free to all who 
really seek peace and tranquillity. The wise 
man in the Book of Proverbs once prayed 
that he might receive at the hand of Fortune 
neither the extreme of poverty nor the ex- 
treme of riches. Between the arctic chill of 
the North, and the fevered heat of the Ama- 
zon there lies a temperate zone, and the arts, 
the sciences, the homes, and the greatest 
souls of the centuries have always lived in 
that temperate zone, far removed from the 
frigid extreme of famine on the one hand, 
and the hot poisoned air of luxury on the 
other. No philosopher has yet been able to 
decide which is the more perilous—an Es- 
quimaux’s ice hut, or Nero’s high Temple. 
To grow, the soul does not need many things. 
Too much fuel smothers the fire. Abundance 
as often chokes genius. What great master 
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in painting or song was not poor, and under 
the stroke of daily necessity? The Hills of 
Difficulty, where Fame guards her wreaths, 
are very steep hills, and necessity must 
scourge the eager aspirant upward. That 
angel who ‘guards the high Temple and the 
niches wherein stand the statues whose names 
the world will not willingly let die, has one 
question to ask of each candidate for im- 
mortal honours,—Can you work hard, eat 
crusts, wear rags, sleep on the earth, and 
love simplicity ? If not, your place is in the 
mansion, on the flat avenue, and not in the 
Temple of Fame, on the Heights of Dif 
ficulty. 

Indeed, all the ills of our generation can 
be traced to the immoderation and excess of 
our people. Men love things more than 
thoughts, and have turned the world into a 
huge stable, a storehouse and barn, instead 
of a temple of the spirit. Pessimism over the 
follies of the present generation would be 
possible, were it not that the follies of our 
fathers were so much greater as to make the 
present generation seem almost wise in con- 
trast. One medical school teaches that like 
cures like; that a disease may be cured by 
remedies which produce effects similar to the 
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symptoms of the complaint. If that principle 
be true, certainly all the social and industrial 
wrongs wrought by speculators and grafters 
in the market-place and legislative hall could 
easily be cured by an antidote that is found 
in the histories of the last century. To-day, 
many poor people seem to be working hard 
to earn money on six days in the week, rush- 
ing towards the last hour on Saturday, that 
they may give their wages into the hands of 
some subtle financial Mephistopheles, who 
for gold gives a piece of paper and nothing 
more. 

And yet, only yesterday John Law in Lon- 
don was promoting the Mississippi Bubble, 
while the tradesmen on Saturday night lined 
up to be the first in place on Monday morn- 
ing, while faithful sweethearts and wives car- 
ried sandwiches and whiskey to these lovers 
and husbands, who were consumed with anx- 
iety to throw away their money. Some of 
the men standing in line fainted in their 
places, and other citizens were actually tram- 
pled to death, in the hope of being the first 
one to exchange a gold guinea for a certifi- 
cate in a mythical town lot, in a mythical 
city, whose streets John Law said were so 
evenly watered by nature as never to be 
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dusty or need sprinkling,—which was quite 
accurate, inasmuch as all of the town site was 
ten miles out in the Gulf of Mexico, and sev- 
eral hundred feet under water. For the 
worst stock-jobbing scheme ever floated in 
Wall Street, when placed over against that 
Mississippi Bubble, was as solid as an ear of 
corn or a bushel of wheat when placed over 
against an English fog bank. John Law is 
dead, and has only feeble successors. The 
era of foolish speculation is passing. To-day 
working people are less easily tricked out of 
their wages. To-morrow speculation will die 
out of American society like a black storm 
that disappears on the horizon to pass away 
forever. 

The cure of excess in gaudy equipage is in 
the return to simplicity. Men are beginning 
to really believe in the golden mean and the 
middle ground. The farmer dreads a deluge 
as much as a drought, for both are fatal to 
his young corn and wheat. The wise youth 
and man will draw back from the excessive 
rain of luxury as from the excessive drought 
of poverty, knowing that both injure the 
fruits in the garden of the soul. God hath 
so built life that the enduring pleasures are 
within easy reach of all His children. The 
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pleasures of health, of exercise in the forest 
and the field, or walking under the midnight 
sky, of watching the clouds drifting home- 
ward at the close of the day, the simple love 
of a few books, the winning of a few friends, 
the cherishing of a few ideals,—this is the 
path of simplicity and peace. 

It is excess that ruins life. It is simplicity 
that crowns each career. A great architect 
flees ornament. The Doric column has very 
simple lines and is beautiful forever. The 
Tonic capital has few leaves. The greatest 
passages of literature are the simplest. The 
sweetest songs are the home melodies with 
gentle chords. Spring water is inexpensive 
but is earth’s sweetest drink. The bride that 
is artistic wears only one colour, white, and 
one little spray of blossoms on her breast. 
The greatest oration of our century, Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg, holds few words of 
more than one syllable, and is the simplest 
speech in the history of eloquence. The one 
universal prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, can be 
understood by a little child, being great in 
its simplicity. Life should be like a Doric 
column, stripped down to bare strength, 
whose exhibition is in itself eternal beauty. 

When the poor boy is making his fortune 
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he does not realize that his strength, en- 
ergy and happiness are largely due to his 
plain living. Later grown rich, he eats eight 
or ten courses, and drinks perhaps two or three 
kinds of wine. That is, he eats the courses for 
a short time—then the courses carry him into 
the graveyard. The achievements of Words- 
worth, of the old German Emperor, of Leo 
XIII, of Gladstone and Tennyson, are the 
achievements of extreme abstinence in old 
age. A little fruit, a little cereal, a glass of 
milk—these are within the reach of all, even 
the poorest labourer; anything more is at 
the peril of the eater. 

The express companies carefully mark 
certain packages “ At the owner’s risk.” In 
life’s feast Nature stamps the last eight 
courses of the rich man’s dinner with these 
words, “ At the owner’s risk. All responsi- 
bility disclaimed.” The physicians tell us 
that walking is far more healthful than riding, 
and we need no physician to tell us that it is 
less expensive. As to health and mental fer- 
tility, every scholar and distinguished author 
knows that if he wants to do really great 
work he must confine himself to wheaten 
bread and a glass of milk and exercise for 
fillip. The people in this country who are dis- 
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turbed by the price of meat and the revela- 
tions of the stock yards had better read the 
story of Belshazzar’s feast, and ponder the 
fact that Alexander died of red meat and 
apoplexy. For all the things that are really 
vital to the millions are so inexpensive, like 
the air and water and sunshine, as to be 
within the reach of all the multitude. 

That the highest happiness is inexpensive 
is seen also in the fact that man’s chief 
pleasure comes from mental culture. Upon 
reflection, we all discover that our happiest 
moments, day by day, are those when we 
are conscious that we have grown in man- 
hood or womanhood through the companion- 
ship of great’ books and conversation with 
wise friends. Nothing exhilarates like a 
golden hour of personal growth. What a 
glow pervades the mind when one ap- 
proaches the last pages of an inspiring story, 
poem or oration! The pleasure is not fiery, 
nor consuming. It is a gentle pleasure, like 
that experienced when we listen to high 
music, or look at a rich sunset, or behold a 
mountainside golden with autumnal splen- 
dour. It need not be college culture, for the 
time is gone forever when culture is limited 
to colleges. 
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The aerial highway is for all, poor and 
weak, bond and free, high and low, alike, 
All that is asked is the hunger for the feast 
of beauty that Nature and God have pre- 
pared. The fountain that bubbles on the 
mountainside is free to lark and eagle 
alike, and to the wild deer. And the 
fountain of happiness is a spring that will 
bubble in every human heart. What a 
word is that, “the well of water that I will 
open up is a well of eternal life and happi- 
ness.” 

The highest form of happiness is the least 
expensive—the happiness of love and service. 
The keenest delight that ever ravished the 
soul of man is the delight of serving the 
poor and weak. That wealthy Englishman 
who took his art treasures to Sheffield was a 
wise man. He had marbles that had come 
from Greece, pictures from the galleries of 
Italy, examples of the French and Dutch 
schools. He did not take them to a gallery 
that would spread his name andfame. He 
founded a school of art for the working 
people who made knives and forks and 
spoons. He taught them how to spread 
beauty over the walls of the dining-room 
and parlour, and gave them models for 
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beautiful chairs, beautiful carpets, beautiful 
rugs. His gallery is empty, but his heart 
holds something that it has never held 
before—happiness—that the world could not 
give and could never take away. 

This is the joy of knowledge that the wise 
man can teach. The artist’s joy is in giving 
beauty to ugly lives. After one has had his 
food and raiment, life’s feast begins when 
we help and serve and do good work. That 
is why we so often see people who have 
lived arid, desert lives in prosperity, but 
whose career of happiness, peace and in- 
fluence began when reverses began. Not 
many can berich. All can be happy. The 
path that leads to peace and prosperity is 
not a private path, but a public park, open to 
all feet. 
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IOGRAPHY is our wisest teacher and 
experience our truest guide. When, 

then, a great man who has passed through 
all the storm and battle of life writes his 
reminiscences all young hearts do well to 
hearken to his voice. Recently an old man 
gave us the story of his wonderful career. 
In his pages he speaks of a weak hour when 
he was about to ruin his whole happiness and 
future. In this hour of temptation he deter- 
mined to disappear from his home and city, 
to forswear every duty and to turn his back 
on honour. He was quite conscious that he 
was sinning against God and his own soul in 
asking one whom he dearly loved to sin with 
him. And yet in his madness he went to the 
railway station, for the new career was now 
to begin. But suddenly ashe stepped from 
the carriage he saw his old father, long since 
dead, standing in the door of the station. 
The revered father lifted his right hand, and 
the youth heard a voice saying, “ My son, my 
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son! go back! Goback!” The man turned 
and fled as though an angel with a flaming 
sword had waved its bright beams in his face. 
An hour later, and once more he had taken up 
his accustomed task. But from that day he 
looked back to the event as to a moment 
when his feet stood on the edge of a precipice. 
He tells us that forty years have come and 
gone since that weak hour, and that he still 
believes that vision was vouchsafed to pre- 
serve his soul. Perhaps you and I think it 
was an illusion ; that conscience and memory, 
in a moment of great excitement, quickened 
his inactive imagination and clothed some 
aged stranger with the likeness of a revered 
father. But so far as the explanation is con- 
cerned we neither know nor care what it was. 
One thing is certain, an angel with a flaming 
sword stood in a good man’s way and barred 
his feet back from the path of death. 

A youth writes. me of his temptation, his 
long struggle and his final determination to 
strike his flag and turn his feet soon into the 
path of pleasure. He tells me he cannot see 
that the men who have betrayed their finan- 
cial trust for gold have suffered much ; he 
says that their great riches have more than 
compensated them for the public criticism. 
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He feels sure that he is justified in taking 
the risk of a future life and punishment 
therein. Only one thing deters him—the 
thought of his old father, who still cherishes 
the high ideals of the old school. “ When 
he is dead,” the youth writes, “I am going 
to have my fling.” But what if his father 
never dies? What if his father in the flesh 
is confined to a little New England town, 
while he is in New York, where he can sin 
in secret? Suppose that death emancipates 
his father and lifts him up into the clouds 
where he takes his place among the great 
cloud of witnesses? What if a father never 
lives so much as when he dies and disappears, 
that he may be everywhere present? Oh, 
our fathers and mothers never become ours 
until they are joined to imagination and mem- 
ory and conscience! No! A thousand times, 
no! Your father will never die. The path 
of pleasure and dishonour will never be an 
open path. The way that leads to sin and 
the house of pleasure is a way in which an 
angel will ever stand to bar the path and 
wave you back, whispering, “Thus far, but 
“no farther !” 

To every youth come these weak hours, 
when the will is relaxed, when resolution is 
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flabby, and when it seems no use to struggle 
longer. The song-bird feeding in the thicket 
relaxes caution, and then comes the oppor- 
tunity to the hawk. Feeding in the lush 
grass, the wild deer forgets, and in that 
moment the wolf prepares to spring. The 
long day through the keeper of the castle 
gate searches the horizon and guards against 
an enemy, but when the twilight falls, weary, 
the keeper mistakes silence for safety, and 
in the hour of slumber the assault begins and 
the breach is made in the wall. These weak 
and relaxed moments come to every youth. 
Not a day and not an hour but the strife goes 
on—the battle in man’s soul is incessant. 
For those who have ears to hear the rattle 
of spiritual musketry is always heard. One 
careless hour, one mistaken friendship, one 
stretching out the hand to pluck the fruit of 
evil may ruineverything. And yet, to youth 
belong strength, beauty, intellect, oppor- 
tunity and the long years—materials these 
with which to found and beautify a kingdom. 
For the path of duty is the only pathway of 
pleasure that endures. 

Simple thoughts, simple friendships, a few 
books, humble means, moderate circumstances 
-—these are the great words! When the court 
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of the French king utterly sickened of luxury 
and pleasure they put on a disguise, went to a 
farm and took up the tasks of the ploughman 
and the dairymaid. Soon the old zest of 
life returned. Happiness is not in highly 
spiced pleasures and fiery sins. Yonder, on 
the horizon, stands the city of Vanity Fair. 
There in the golden haze also rises the house 
of pleasure. The highway that leads thereto 
is crowded. But the harp of the soul was 
not made for the dance of the Bacchanals. 
The soul goblet was not made to be filled 
with flattery, nor with wine! It is for youth 
to remember that this path is a way that 
leads unto death. When thou comest to the 
gate of Vanity Fair, blessed shalt thou be if 
the vision of thy revered father or beautiful 
mother stands across the path barring the 
way, while a voice whispers, “ My son, go 
back! Goback! When sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not!” 
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STOLEN WATERS ARE NOT SWEET 


OR centuries men have excused their 
sinful pleasures by the statement that 
stolen waters are sweet. No proverb has 
been more popular among those who love to 
look over the hedge and covet forbidden 
fountains and alluring but poisoned fruits. 
Literature, also, holds this proverb, enbalm- 
ing it in many a book, even as a wasp is 
caught in the honey in which it is drowned. 
But the proverb is in the face of expe- 
rience, observation and ethics. It is as su- 
perficial as it is false. It is the old, old 
story of the transformation of sin into an 
angel of light. The proverb was first spoken 
by a beautiful woman, who used this will-o’- 
the-wisp light to lure a noble man into the 
paths of folly that led to the City of Destruc- 
tion. Just as Delilah spoiled Samson of his 
supremacy and manhood, just as Cleopatra 
spoiled Mark Antony, so this daughter of 
beauty ruined the young king. But the 
stolen apples were apples of Sodom, the 
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stolen waters that promised sweetness turned 
to gall, the palace that looked firm and 
seemed to be lined with silken pleasures be- 
came a heap and ruin, and if the bitterness 
of the great king’s exclamation, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity,” moves us like the 
strain of noble eloquence, the eloquence is 
born of passionate regret, keen remorse and 
blackened yesterdays. 

Plainly, poisoned pleasures cast the charm 
of magic upon the imagination. Seen from 
afar, the stolen apples look large and rosy, 
the stolen waters sparkle as they flash above 
the fountain, and the stolen pleasures promise 
unwonted piquancy and crispness. Sin, 
wearing her disguise of beauty, points to the 
morrow, but the pleasure promised is always 
a mirage that flees on before the eager pur- 
suer. Never once have the stolen waters 
been sweet. In that beautiful story of the 
first fall, the forbidden fruit held an un- 
wonted bloom. But the apple turned to 
ashes, and the stolen waters left a bad taste 
in the mouth, and when the incident was 
over the garden had become a desert, full of 
thorns and thickets. Achan coveted the 
wedges of silver. In imagination the white 
metal shone like thesunlight. And the theft. 
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ended with two broken hearts. It is the old, 
old story. Queen Jezebel is discontented 
in her palace and her gardens because, look- 
ing out of her window, she perceives another 
vineyard whose waters and fountains look 
sweet. But when the friend’s villa has been 
stolen, and the coveted possession was hers, 
the multitudes who once cheered the beauti- 
ful queen began to frown upon her, and the 
drama ended with ermine robes dragged 
through the mire, and with a woman’s corpse 
lying in the street. Judas is typical. From 
the beginning of history to the present hour, 
every betrayal of office or trust fund, or sol- 
emn pledge of friendship and honour, has 
ended with the soul revolting against its sin 
and itself. The Pittsburg banker commits 
suicide ; the youth who robbed the express 
company confesses and goes to jail; the dis- 
graced merchant dies of a broken heart. For 
he that sinneth wrongeth his own soul. 

(For many reasons, through their poems, 
their drinking songs, their jests and stories, 
their suggestive pictures, brilliant and evil 
men have cast a glamour over many sinful 
pleasures. In its end drunkenness means a 
face seared as with a hot iron, bleared eyes, 
pendulous lips, the reddened nose,—in short, 
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the spirit of Bacchus done up in terms of 
physical ugliness, passion and semi-idiocy. 
But when one reads the drinking songs of 
men like Robert Burns, the ugly hag is trans- 
formed into an angel of beauty, the slaughter- 
pen is hidden behind vines, the corpse is 
wreathed with bridal blossoms. In its es- 
sential reality war is hell, ruin lying across 
the face of the land “from Atlanta to the 
sea,” like a red-hot iron drawn across the page 
of an illuminated missal, or an ugly scar on a 
child’s cheek. But ambitious men clothe war 
in terms of rhetoric, tell us that a nation 
needs a war once in every twenty years to 
tone up its manhood, and soon Napoleon be- 
comes a hero. Nor is there one single illicit 
pleasure that seems beautiful and alluring 
in the beginning but that turns to agony and 
heart-break in the end. Sin is like the briar 
vine in Australia. The petals of the blos- 
soms lie just in front of ascore of thorns that 
are sharp as needles. The eye sees nothing 
but the veil of beauty ; the hand, stretched 
forth to pluck the bloom, feels nothing but 
the poisoned prickles that leave their virus 
and pain in the swollen hand and arm—Na- 
ture’s pathetic and striking warning against 
the illusions of sin! 
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All the fruitage of sinful desires is an il- 
lusion—fictitious, unreal and destructive. 
Forsaking his books, forgetting that he had 
a score of great poems half complete, Burns 
goes to the ale-house, wastes his glorious wit 
and humour in ribaldry, drinks the long night 
through, and then wakes up to find that 


‘¢ Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom isshed ; 
Or, like a snowflake in the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever.’’ 


So faded Byron’s illusions of pleasure. 


“* My days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.”’ 


This is the voice of experience, the voice 
of history, and the voice of Nature and of 
God. Stolen waters are not sweet, and he 
that sinneth against God doeth wrong unto 
his ownsoul. ) 


JS 
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ONE’S NEIGHBOUR AND ONE’S SELF 


WO great principles run through all 
society. First comes the principle of 
self-care and self-love. Each man is given 
charge of his own body and life. By fore- 
sight he is to guard against danger. By self- 
defense he is to ward off attack. By fulfill- 
ing the instincts for food, for work and rest 
he is to maintain the integrity of his being. 
Upon each individual rests the solemn obliga- 
tion to make the most possible out of him- 
self, and to store up resources of knowledge 
and virtue, of friendship and heart-treasure. 
But when a man has treated his reason as 
a granary, and stored it with food ; his mem- 
ory as a gallery, and filled it with pictures of 
a beautiful past; his intellect and will as 
armouries, and stored them with weapons 
against the day of battle, then a second prin- 
ciple asserts itself. Responsible for his own 
growth and happiness, man is made equally 
responsible for the happiness and welfare of 
those about him. By so much as he has 
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secured his own personal enrichment, by that 
much he is bound to secure the enrichment 
and social advantage of his fellows. Tolove 
one’s self at the expense of one’s fellows is 
for selfishness to become malignancy. To 
love one’s neighbours more than one’s self is 
foolishness and self-destruction. Whatever 
of value the individual has comes from 
fidelity to the first of these principles. Self- 
love working towards reason makes a man a 
scholar; working towards his imagination 
makes him an artist and inventor ; working 
towards his gift of speech makes him an 
orator ; working with pride makes him self- 
reliant and self-sufficing. And when the 
principle of love for others asserts itself this 
love, working towards poverty, transforms 
man into a philanthropist ; working towards 
iniquity makes man a reformer; working 
towards freedom makes him a patriot and a 
hero; working towards God makes him a 
saint and a seer. 7 

The new astronomy makes much of the 
three cosmic laws. Our earth, by a form of 
self-love called molecular attraction, ceases to 
be scattered dust and takes on the shape of a 
rich and beautiful planet. But self-loved, 
our earth is also sun-loved, and, drawn by in- 
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visible bands, it is swept forward out of 
winter into summer. Then enters a third 
principle, by which Neptune and Uranus, ly- 
ing upon the edge of space, seek fellowship 
with our planet and help to hold it at a fixed 
distance from the sun’s fierce heat. Thus 
self-love has given the earth individuality, 
the love of other planets secures stability, 
while the sun’s love gives movement and 
wealth. Working together, these three 
principles secure the harmony and stability of 
the planetary world. 

Similarly each individual is part of a 
great social system. Each moves forward 
under the embrace of three laws, called love 
to God, love to neighbour, and love to self. 
Upon obedience to these laws rest all social 
wealth and civilization. In our day, we hear 
little of individualism and much of the 
solidarity of society. A bloodless and selfish 
destruction of the rights of the many has 
threatened the very foundations of human 
happiness, and compelled the recognition of 
the fact that the weakness and injury of one 
are the weakness and injury of all. 

Ours is a world in which the law of the 
survival of the fittest not only works, but 
works very rapidly. Thus, the more wealth 
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a man has the more he can achieve. Wit- 
ness the vast fortunes that are piled up by 
certain of our families, the very vastness of 
the wealth enabling it to increase like a snow- 
ball. Similarly, in the realm of wisdom, the 
more a man knows, the more he can know. 
Sir William Jones tells us that he gave five 
years to mastering his first language, while 
six weeks were sufficient for acquiring his 
fortieth dialect. Thus, too, in the realm of 
inventive skill, each tool becomes the parent 
of a score of other tools. The studies pre- 
paratory to Edison’s first mechanism covered 
a long period of years, but, gaining momen- 
tum, his inventive skill increased in geometric 
ratio, until to-day the famous electrician 
holds nearly a thousand patents. But as 
nothing succeeds like success, so nothing is as 
ruinous as failure. The weaker a man is, the 
weaker he must become. When the man 
who seeks employment is shabby and nerve- 
less, his poverty lessens his chances ; but to- 
morrow he is likely to be weaker and shabbier, 
and day by day the rapidity of his declen- 
sion will increase. 

Startled by these considerations, our 
generation perceives that success feeding 
upon its gains will soon drink up all the 
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energies of the earth, while failure, growing 
more ruinous, will sweep multitudes into the 
abyss. Therefore society has come to fully 
recognize the importance of a mutual love 
and mutual service. When a man falls, we 
are less and less disposed to kick him. If 
the poorly born drops behind in life’s race, 
society is increasingly ready to set him upon 
some beast. If some man’s brain is spongy 
and his mental processes slow, the stronger 
minds are belting his faculties to their swifter 
energies. If a man’s moral spring-time is 
retarded, says one of our social reformers, 
society fits up for him a little ethical con- 
servatory, with steam heat and southern 
exposure, where the buds are given a little 
judicious stimulating and pushing. 

Society is recognizing the debt of strength 
to weakness. The man who has skill in speech 
is becoming a voice for the dumb ; those who 
have skill towards wealth are becoming the 
almoners of bounty towards art, education 
and morals. Men who selfishly get much 
and give little, who have become Dead Seas 
of accumulated treasure, are losing their 
standing in society. More and more the 
cities are bestowing their honours and esteem 
upon those who serve their fellows. Men are 
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becoming magazines, sending out kindness 
everywhither; men are becoming gardens, 
filling all the air with pungent fragrance ; 
men are becoming castles, in which the poor 
find protection. Christ recognized selfness 
as a principle most proper and praiseworthy, 
and one to be used as the basis and measure 
of all moral worth. By so much as a man 
loves and secures for himself the physical 
benefits and social incitements of life, by that 
much he is to love his fellows. And the 
failure to love one’s self wisely and passion- 
ately ends by making it impossible for man 
to love his fellows. Happy the philan- 
thropist whose generosity has founded school 
or library; but this gift of to-day is made 
possible only by the industry and thrift of 
yesterday. Jesus bids each youth to love 
and make the most of himself, that later on 
he may be bread to the hungry, medicine to 
the wounded, shelter to the weak, and so ful- 
fill the highest law of service to his neigh- 
bour. The floods of iniquity have long 
covered the earth, but love is the dove bring- 
ing the olive branch of peace. Love sings 
the dawn of a new day. 
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XxXV 
A NEW YEAR MESSAGE 


ITH much ringing of bells and sound- 

ing of whistles and many “ Happy 

New Years” unto friends, the world wakens 
every twelve months to welcome the new year. 
Gone the old year, with its joys and work 
and victory and defeat, its mistakes and its 
shame and its glory. In retrospect how 
short the old year seems! Scarcely longer, 
indeed, than one of those golden beads strung 
about the neck of the child. But, large or 
small, full or scant, the year’s record has 
been made up, and its work is done. Gone 
all the opening of the furrows and the sow- 
ing of the seed—but, thank God! not the 
harvest. Gone all the temptations that like 
fire have put temper into the sword! Gone 
all the fears and worries that were unworthy 
and harmless as summer lightnings. The 
golden chain that bound our feet to God’s 
throne did not break, and in retrospect we 
smile over things that once disturbed beyond 
measure in anticipation. Gone, too, the 
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broken plans, the unwise ambitions, the mis- 
taken effort! They have fallen away as 
chaff falls from the wheat that remains. 
The wise man will let what is unworthy go. 
The farmer is foolish who wants to carry 
forward the straw, the wastes of the harvest. 
The husbandman’s life is not in last summer; 
his life lies beyond the winter, in the furrow 
that is to be opened and the seed that is 
to be sown. The prudent man, therefore, 
will remember only that which is good, and 
carry it forward as seed for to-morrow’s sow- 
ing—save as the bad lends caution and guid- 
ance. He will gather up, also, all that is evil 
and unworthy—his hatreds, his memories of 
ingratitude, every enmity that poisons his 
life, with every form of sin, and heave all to- 
gether into the gulf of oblivion. For when 
the year is gone Wisdom lets it go. All 
hail, therefore, and farewell to the old year. 
Henceforth its mistakes are with God and 
Ilis mercy; its seeds sown are with the 
angels of the harvest. 

No great man lives one day or one year at 
a time. Many ordered notes make up a 
great symphony; many organized stones 
make up a great cathedral; many planets 
gripped by a central sun make up a cosmic 
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system, and years many and rich lend maj- 
esty and volume to a truly great life. When 
a great soul compels life to march forward 
in one solid column of days, you have a great 
career. The ideal life is like the tree whose 
trunk has assembled the treasures of a hun- 
dred summers and a hundred winters. The 
root of the Charter Oak stands in the soil of 
to-day; its boughs stretch backward over 
the past, its branches stretch forward over 
the future, for to-morrow’s sun and rain. 
Not otherwise is it with the man, earnest, 
great, true and fruitful. His life is rooted 
in to-day, with its work, but a thousand yes- 
terdays lend momentum and a thousand to- 
morrows offer opportunity. Yesterday holds 
the seed that to-day is sown; to-morrow 
holds the sheaf and the harvest. Yesterday 
fashioned the sword that the leader un- 
sheathes to-day in the name of a great re- 
form ; to-morrow holds the onset, the battle, 
and the victory. The true man lives a triple 
life. Standing in the to-day, he looks back- 
ward, and memory waves her wonder-work- 
ing wand, and lo! all knowledges, all friend- 
ships, all victories, all things that represent 
truth or beauty or goodness at Memory’s be- 
hest come forward, like a well-trained regi- 
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ment. Then man turns towards the future, 
and Hope waves her wand, and beholds the 
far-off hills waving with harvests, while the 
seed that was sown in the April days of 
youth is turned to the golden treasure poured. 
out at the feet of those October days named 
Sixty. 

But a rich and successful cld year dictates 
new labour, larger plans, more arduous work 
to-day. Strictly speaking, man has nothing 
save the present moment. To-day is the 
crest of the wave that slopes down into 
the trough named Yesterday, and forward 
into a furrow named Tomorrow.  Life’s 
greatest word is this, “ Now is the accepted 
time.” Every moment is a precious drop, 
freighted with destiny. The world is full 
of gifted men whose career will end 
this year, but who have never fulfilled 
their own hopes or the ambitions of their 
friends. On their tombs should be written 
one epitaph: “He neglected to-day ; there- 
fore he failed.” David Swing has a descrip- 
tion of a youth who lived in a house named. 
“To-morrow”; the house was built on a 
street named “By and By,” and the name 
of the city was “Never.” The greatest 
enemy of to-day is to-morrow. To-morrow 
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the young man will begin to save money 
for old age; to-morrow he will lay out a 
course of reading, and become a scholar; 
to-morrow he will right an old wrong; to- 
morrow the merchant will endow a hospital 
or a church; to-morrow the miser will un- 
loose the money bag and pour out his treas- 
ure. But remember, resolutions postponed 
until to-morrow are postponed forever and 
forever. It is now, or it is never. There is 
only one thing that will happen to-morrow— 
to-morrow you will turn sharply around the 
corner, and lo! a grave digged in the grass— 
and for your feet, not for another’s. There- 
fore there is not a moment to lose. What 
you do, do quickly. On this New Year’s 
morning turn your resolutions into action. 
Remember that you have but one business— 
to grow, to work, and to serve. 

But if Memory gives us the past, and work 
uses the present, our real life is in the future. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days of prom- 
ise lying before us. Think of it! One 
hour sufficed for Bryant to baptize a babe 
with immortality. One hour was enough 
for Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. One even- 
ing sufficed for Whitney to sketch his cotton 
gin. One winter’s night gave the hours for 
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Jefferson to take from the Gospels his 
scheme of ideal ethics. For the youth the 
first duty is to plan the life. Growth means 
planning; planning means something defi- 
nite; definiteness appoints certain duties for 
each hour. Every day this new year read 
one page or poem; every day meet one man 
greater than yourself, from whom you can 
learn, and help one less than yourself. Every 
day do some one stroke of good work that 
will stand, and cross one threshold to carry 
sunshine with you. Every day plan to do 
some one thing that will help men, not hurt 
them; make men, and not mar them. You 
can so order your life as to grow in health 
and in enjoyment of God’s out-of-door world. 
You can grow new friendships, and keep the 
old ones in good repair. You can so choose 
the music, the great paintings that you see, 
and the architecture that you study, that 
music, and eloquence, and art and worship 
will enrich your life. You can make your 
daily work, however humble it be, to take 
on culture value of a full college course. 

No matter how old you are, or how much 
you have done for society, you can open new 
furrows and sow new harvests of happiness 
for generations yet unborn... Are you young? 
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Take Paul’s ideal: “ Whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are of good report— 
think on these things.” Are you old, with 
all your life behind you? Remember Glad- 
stone, who in his dying weeks wanted to do 
one more good deed, and translated Horace. 
Remember Tennyson, who in his last mo- 
ments tried to write one more song. Re- 


member that English hero who went out and ~ ; 


planted just one more tree on the day that 
he died. Remember that scarred Apostle 
who had sown the world with happiness, but 
whose dying word was, “I will forget the 
victories and the glories of yesterday ; write 
one more page of hope, stretching my hands 
out unto the things that are before.” This 
will turn the new year into a great oppor- 
tunity. This will crowd all the days with 
duties and delights. Life will be worth the 
living. Work will bring rich reward. 

Farewell, then, to the old, poor life and 
the old year! All hail to the new year and 
the “best that is yet to be!” 
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THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY 


OD’S messengers are ever on the wing. 
In silence they cross the threshold, and 
when they go away they leave a footprint 
named a grave. God’s plans are not inter- 
rupted. There are no accidents, no catas- 
trophes unto God. His wisdom and love are 
fully equal to every emergency—even toa 
grave digged in the grass. When the life- 
work has been done, when the harvest of 
influence has been sown and reaped, then 
He sends His messenger for release, guid- 
ance and convoy homeward. His latest, 
richest and crowning gift is the gift of 
death. At the summit of the desert palm is 
a single flowering bud. When the fullness 
of time comes the flower falls, the fruit 
swells, the seed drops. The flower dies and 
disappears, but the tree goes on. And it is 
the epic of man’s life that disappears but 
does not die. Our best beloved disappear, 
but out of the darkness comes the voice, 
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whispering, “I still live.” Unto God aL 
live. 

We never realize that the immortal life is 
the real life until we lose our bravest and 
best. Then reason whispers how easy it is 
for God to continue this richly endowed 
soul, whose building He must have found so 
difficult. The great question is not “Shall 
a beautiful mother continue to live?” but 
“ Shall such a mother ever begin to live ?” 

It has been beautifully said that after God 
had made man, He fell into a gentle reverie, 
and then, with a happy smile, said, “I will 
make a mother.” This was His crowning 
achievement. Above the cradle her love 
hangs like that star over the manger in 
Bethlehem. Every mother is a Madonna 
and every cradle holds the priceless child. 
By day she broods above the babe, by night, 
with ceaseless affection, she toils and sacri- 
fices and suffers and serves for the child. 
The years come and go. At last comes a 
day when the mother’s face is white with 
the radiance of love and service. Standing 
there in the light, suddenly God’s angel 
meets her in the way. In a moment the son 
cries out, “She is not! God hath taken 
her!” Henceforth the world is an altered 
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world. Oh, what a treasure-house was that 
mother’s heart, and God’s hand filled it! 
Do men fill the Metropolitan Museum with 
art treasures that after seventy years they 
may lift the torch upon it? Does a man 
paint a picture, build a Louvre, rear a cathe- 
dral, store a baronial mansion with treasures, 
that he may pull it to pieces in threescore 
years and ten? Did God make a mother’s 
heart vaster and richer than any great gal- 
lery or museum, and fill her face with sweet- 
ness and her life with love, that at the 
crowning moment of her life she might 
simply return to the dust of the earth? No 
man accuses an architect of rearing a man- 
sion for the pleasure of burning it down. 
And who art thou that chargest folly upon 
God? “In My Father’s house are many 
mansions.” Life is a vast hall; beyond is 
the gallery ; Death is the hand that opens 
the door into “ the other room.” 

The old writérs misunderstood dying. 
They drew back from death with fear and 
terror. Death was the enemy of the body, 
destroying the foundations of the physical 
temple, the bodily house builded with dome 
of ivory and windows of light for the soul. 
Death was an enemy of the affections, of the 
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business and of the state. The old images of 
Death were the skull and cross-bones, the 
darkened house, the hearse, the black robes 
of darkness and plumes plucked from the 
wings of night and gloom. Then came 
Christ. With one blow He shattered these 
barbarous conceptions. Dying was home- 
going. Death was the door into His 
Father’s house. Here men burn with fever 
and shiver with cold; yonder is the soul’s 
summer-land. Here the tree ripens fruit 
once a year ; there every month. Here men 
are starved, pinched, dwarfed; there they 
shall grow. Here reason is a spark; there 
it will be a flame. Here song has a single 
note ; there it shall deepen into a symphony. 
Here a man feeds on a crust; there is the 
fruit of the tree of immortal life. Here he 
drinks at a broken cistern; there flows the 
river of the water of life. Shakespeare is 
the true man in intellect, and of his forty 
faculties, here starved and seminal, there 
men shall be Shakespearean, and more, in 
every one of his gifts, as if a hundred poets 
and sages and heroes were united into one 
full-orbed man. Therefore Paul’s abandon 
of joy at the very thought of death. He 
hungered for death as the wild deer thirsts 
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for the water-brooks, as the pilgrim longs 
with hunger for the oasis and its abundant 
fruits. 

With joy Christ fronted death as the 
home-going. Approaching the end, He 
exulted in spirit. When He saw that for 
His disciples death was the eclipse of joy, 
He bade them hold untroubled hearts. His 
life was not done, it was to begin. From 
that hour for men the clouds begin to lift. 
For His disciples gloom and terror of death 
fled away. Dying was falling asleep in 
Jesus. The hour of death, for the soul, was 
like the hour when the tired babe rests in its 
mother’s arms. For a scarred hero, death 
was the return after the long battle on the 
far-off frontier. It was for the disciples as 
if they talked of the sunny hour of death, 
the golden moment of dying. The earth 
sheds its whitest souls into the skies as the 
seas shed their purest mists to the sun. 
Here is a city named New York. This 
week two hundred merchants, scholars, 
jurists, statesmen, workers, mothers and 
children—all these will go homeward. 
Then day shall dawn, the shadows flee 
away. The wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary will be at rest. Weep for 
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yourselves, but, oh, not for your beloved 
dead! For the glorious army of saints who 
from their labours rest let us rejoice in their 
outbreaking joy. For “blessed indeed are 
the dead who die in the Lord. They rest 
from their labours, but their works do follow 
them.” 
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XXVII 
EVERYTHING DEPENDS ON THE MAN 


UCCESS represents a rule in three. 
Multiply one’s talent by one’s oppor- 
tunity and divide by circumstances and lim- 
itations and you have the career. Unfortu- 
nately, the divisor called circumstances is 
often made too large. Strictly speaking, 
everything depends upon the man. Every 
day I hear some youth exclaim: “If I only 
had a chance!” Give me his place!” with 
similar expressions, indicating an over-em- 
phasis of opportunity, and an under-emphasis 
of self-reliance. The simple fact is that some 
of the greatest cotton mills are a thousand 
miles from the cotton fields, some of the 
greatest steel plants are a thousand miles 
from the iron mines, that gold ore is often 
smelted at distances remote from the quartz, 
and that South African diamonds are pol- 
ished in Amsterdam and African silk woven 
in New Jersey looms. 
Up in Cortland, N.Y.., is one of the greatest 
wire factories in the world, owned by two 
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brothers whose business could not be bought 
for millions. Thirty years ago these two 
boys left the farm to start a little hardware 
store in the village. One day a customer 
failed, and the only thing they could get for 
the debt was an old hand loom for weaving 
wire for a flour sieve for the housewife in 
the kitchen. Now, nothing was more un- 
likely than that they could do anything with 
the oldloom. What! Found a wire factory 
at Cortland? Their competitors scoffed at 
the idea. They were hundreds of miles from 
the seashore—that meant freight bills. They 
were hundreds of miles from the coal fields 
—that meant a heavy handicap. They were 
a thousand miles from the iron mines—that 
rate was prohibitive. But they went to 
work. They knew that everything depended 
on the man. 

In the face of every obstacle they have a 
business employing fifteen hundred work- 
men. Last week I saw them take a billet of 
steel six feet long and one foot square, weigh- 
ing sixteen hundred pounds. When the 
billet came out at the other end of the factory 
it was a tiny wire thread, flexible as silk, 
forty-five hundred miles long, that would 
reach from New York to San Francisco and 
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on to Sitka, Alaska. Fifty dollars’ worth of 
steel wrought into wire gauze embedded in 
crystal glass had taken on a value of $5,000. 
For intellect is a magician. Put these two 
brothers a thousand miles from the base of 
supplies and they will turn a heap of red 
iron rust into some mechanism of use and 
beauty.- Plainly, everything depends upon 
the man. 

Less than a hundred miles away I found 
another proof that it isthe man that makes 
the industry, the tool, thetown. Fifty years 
ago in Norwich, N. Y., was a young black- 
smith, ambitious for success. His town held 
a hundred houses; far to the north was one 
railroad, to the south another. The youth 
was isolated, and shut out from the great 
world of commerce. One day a contractor, 
who had agreed to build a barn, came to the 
young blacksmith and ordered six hammers, 
the best that David Maydole could make— 
hammers whose heads would not fly off the 
handle. 

“ Perhaps you will not want to pay for as 
good a hammer as I can make,” answered 
the young blacksmith. 

“You make me a perfect hammer and we 
will not quarrel about the price.” 
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“But,” said Maydole, “a perfect hammer 
means three new changes that have never 
been put on any hammer. It means that the 
head must be very hard in its temper, to 
drive the nail. It means that the claws must 
be tough, to pull out the nail, representing a 
different temper for steel. Then it means 
that the central part of the hammer must 
have steel that extends out along the handle 
itself—steel that is flexible and soft. This 
means a third kind of temper.” 

David Maydole made those six hammers, 
and they were perfect hammers. The heads 
never flew off, the claws were tough, the top 
was chilled steel that drove the nail to its 
sure place. But each hammer turned the 
carpenter who owned it into an advertising 
agent. Without Maydole knowing it, one 
man started to New York to spread the fame 
of the best hammer in the world. Another 
carpenter started for Buffalo and another to 
Boston. Soon Maydole began to receive 
orders for hammers. He never advertised 
them. The best hammer in the world made 
its own way. When men urged David May- 
dole to advertise he answered that he would 
rather spend the money making a better ham- 
mer. 
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One day a Scotchman came to Norwich, 
N. Y. He was amazed at the great factory, 
but when men told the traveller that this was 
the best hammer in the world he scoffed at 
the idea, insisting that there was a hammer 
made in great Britain that held the first 
place. He therefore sent an order to an old 
friend in Glasgow to find the best hammer 
he could in England and send it to him, so that 
he might meet a wager which he had made 
in Norwich, N. Y. One day the package 
reached the village store and the hour came 
for testing the merits of the Maydole ham- 
mer and the strange English hammer. But 
when the package was opened this hammer 
that had journeyed all the way from England 
to Norwich, N. Y., was found to bear David 
Maydole’s name, having first of all travelled 
to England, to meet a hardware man who 
wanted the best hammer in the world. 

Norwich, N. Y., had no coal mine, no iron 
mine, but it had a man. Cortland, N. Y., 
had no steel plant, no looms, but it had two 
_ men. Everything depends upon the man. 

For all young men ambitious to get on the 
lesson is so simple that he who runs may 
read. Begin with the thing that is nearest 
at hand. Are you working in cloth? Save 
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the wastes. Are you handling a delicate 
tool? See if you can make it more perfect. 
Are you looking for a chance? It is so 
close to you that if it were an ogre it would 
bite you. Why buy a ticket to California or 
Washington or Canada, when there is a va- 
cancy hard beside you? 

The more difficult the task the more de- 
velopment and growth there is in mastering 
it. There is not a tool in the world that can- 
not be made ten times as good. There is not 
a business to-day that is not full of wastes 
that could be saved. The method you are 
using to-day is already outgrown, and why 
may you not find a better one? Young man, 
work more with your head and less with 
your hands. Go to the library and get some 
text-books on your own occupation. There 
is a fortune waiting for you. Stop thinking 
about what your father is going to leave you 
and fall back on yourself. Consider what 
opportunities you have lost through indolence 
and drifting and sloth and ease. The time 
has come to awake and rise from the dead to 
a new life of purpose, self-reliance and suc- 
cess | 
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XXVIII 
COURTESY 


OME years ago two business men from 
New York were breakfasting at their 
hotel in Paris. One of them was comment- 
ing upon the millions of money that Ameri- 
cans were pouring into the coffers of Paris, 
the city of beauty, of art and pleasure. He 
insisted that this golden river ought to be 
turned upon the fields of American industry 
and commerce. He urged that his own store 
offered advantages as many and great as the 
shops of Paris. “ Do you want to know why 
our Americans spend their money here in 
Paris?” said his companion. ‘Come with 
me for an hour and I will show you the 
reason.” Then the lawyer and the merchant 
went intoashop. The July morning was hot, 
but the French merchant and his wife under- 
stood the law of kindness and courtesy. The 
lawyer said he wished to look at some gloves, 
some silk ties and some laces. “ But first of 
all you must sit down and rest.” So madame 
brought an easy chair, and the shopkeeper 
insisted on bringing a fan and a cool drink. 
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Very soon the stout merchant forgot his heat 
and long walk. After a little he apologized 
to madame for the trouble he was making 
her. “It is no trouble; it is a pleasure.” 
No courtesy could have been more thought- 
ful. 

In that hour kindness oiled all the wheels 
of trade. Good manners made buying and 
selling a pleasure. The big, prosperous mer- 
chant quite forgot himself, and he bought 
with open-handed generosity. Nor did he 
remember his discussion until he had reached 
the street, when he began to understand the 
laughter of his companion. “ Well,” said 
the merchant, “Paris has taught me one 
thing—the law of courtesy. When I get 
back to New York I am going to have the 
heads of departments organize my clerks 
into classes, with lectures on kindness and 
good manners.” For the law of courtesy 
has a commercial value. Courtesy will not 
make an ignorant man wise, nor a stupid, 
lazy clerk successful, but the youth of good 
parts will find that kindness and courtesy 
are large additional assets and will do much 
to promote his success and good feeling 
among his fellow workers. 

What culture is to the scholar, and what 
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perfume is to a flower, that courtesy is to 
a gentleman. Kindness makes the youth 
a happiness-maker. Courtesy is a delicate 
exhalation that sweetens the atmosphere. 
Good-will diffuses itself ina genial glow. It 
has been said that a gentleman is for his 
companions’ minds what an easy chair and a 
warm fire are for the body. It makes the 
youth consider the rights of others ; and once 
the law of kindness is fixed in the heart, it 
manifests itself in good-fellowship, whole- 
someness, cordiality, and those refined atten- 
tions that go to make a youth popular among 
his companions. One day a friend asked a 
freshman in Harvard College why the boys 
always cheered a certain professor. Now, 
the freshman had never considered that point 
before, and he jumped at an answer, but he 
gave the right one: “Oh, he is so kind it 
always seems good to have him around.” 
Some people call courtesy a minor grace. 
But how can that virtue be little that lifted 
a professor to a throne and made him loom 
large above his fellows? Remember that 
roughness is a sign of weakness. Some men 
are so harsh that their softest word is a blow. 
There are blunt, brutal men who ride rough- 
shod over their fellows and companions, and 
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they say, “Oh, you mustn’t mind me! It is 
a way I have!” Suppose a porcupine were 
to say, “Don’t mind my quills; it’s a way I 
have.” A hedgehog has its way, but the 
way is very bad. Bad manners, sarcasm and 
disregard of the rights of others are great 
faults. Remember that) one yellow stain 
ruins a marble, one black spot in the ceiling 
ruins the fresco, and one great fault, like the 
absence of courtesy, can injure character, 
threaten prosperity, and halve one’s influence 
and success. | 

The word “criticism” is like Satan who 
fell from heaven—it is a fallen word. It 
began as the artist’s word, and meant to 
select the beautiful and essential elements 
in a great painting that should be lifted up 
for admiration and praise. This glorious 
word is like a seraph that has been dragged 
down until its pinions trail in the mud. We 
all know the type of man whose tongue is a 
flail. Here is the teacher who is always 
praising the bright scholar, and, when the 
slow one stumbles, exclaims, “ You stupid 
fool!” And yet the boy has worked twice 
as faithfully, despite his failure, as the other 
one, and earned his master’s admiration, did 
his teacher but know it. 
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Ours is a world that is harsh in its judg- 
ments and cruel in its criticism. Young 
man, restrain your tongue! Bekind. Prac- 
tice courtesy. Keep the ideals of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s gentleman ever before you. Don’t 
pelt the unsuccessful with words like stones. 
Consider that what the north wind cannot 
do to produce a harvest the south wind, 
blowing softly, can easily accomplish. Hate 
is as powerless as a blizzard. Love is as om- 
nipotent as the sunshine. Distribute joy by 
your daily kindness. Go out like a sower 
and sow benefactions like a prince. Live 
with the courtesy of one who feels himself 
to be anatural king. Test yourself by Jesus 
Christ. He scattered benefactions and ex- 
haled kindnesses. Be kind, tender-hearted 
and forbearing if you would reap the finest 
harvest of practical success. 
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T is astriking fact that the lower world of 
animals and men live by lying and 
treachery and deceit. All things that creep 
and crawl practice fraud. ‘The spider’s web 
is spun out of deceits for unsuspecting flies. 
The fox doubles on its track and by pretense 
escapes. The wolf, more cunning still, leaps 
from its hiding place upon the young fawn as 
it stoops to drink. Not otherwise is it with 
the lower orders of men named thieves, 
gamblers, and all whose stock in trade is the 
passions of their fellow men. Deceit is the 
protection of the petty criminal. Indeed, 
the whole lower world, in its rank and file, is 
made up of those whose stock in trade is 
some form of fraud. Dante tells us that the 
realm that lies just below the world of hard 
work and honest industry is the realm of 
lies. This realm of deceit is the realm of 
poverty, vagrancy and human wreckage. 
But the great world of industry and trade 
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has journeyed away from deceit and fraud. 
The factory, the store and the bank are 
founded on truth. Remnants of the era of 
lies remain, just as our earth shows here and 
there a pocket of fire named Vesuvius or 
Mont Pelée as reminders of an age when 
the earth was a ball of flame. Modern 
civilization would break down utterly if men 
were to return to the animai era of lying. 
What if the president of the bank had to end 
each day with checking the bookkeeper ? 
What if every merchant tossed all night lest 
his clerks were handing in lying reports on 
the stock? What if every manufacturer had 
to stand with a scourge above the weaver 
and spinner? Now and then a man has 
succeeded for the hour by a skillful lie ; but 
henceforth every merchant is a detective on 
the liar’s track. The history of the great 
firms of to-day is the history of an honest 
trade-mark. The whole theory of the trade- 
mark, for the package of sugar or coffee, is 
that the people can depend upon the truth- 
fulness of the packer. What is it that sells 
a certain grade of woollen or cotton cloth ? 
The mere fact that the people of the country 
have discovered that this manufacturer never 
weaves lying threads or sells cotton under 
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the name of wool or silk. The merchant’s 
capital is his honesty expressed in goods. 
The way of truth also is the way of 
prosperity and wealth. Honesty promotes 
prosperity. {Many years ago I knewa youth 
who has since climbed to high position. His 
father was a farmer who lived several miles 
from a growing city. One morning the boy 
of eighteen wakened to find his father dead 
and the family dependent upon him. After 
much thought he turned the little farm into 
a dairy. From the beginning he had the 
idea that if he had healthy cows and never 
told lies, by selling good milk, that if he 
purified his milk and aerated it, it would be 
appreciated by the mothers of little children, 
and so the time would come when his 
honesty would give him the trade. For two 
years the boy struggled for his footing. The 
second spring some kind of distemper broke 
out among his herd of cows. He did not 
know but it might prove serious. Now, to 
tell his customers the truth was to lose his 
trade and see his competitors gain it. After 
a sleepless night he went into the printing 


- office and brought out a little circular ex- 


plaining the situation to his customers, say- 
ing he could not honestly sellthem milk. In 
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a single fortnight his trade was gone. Buta 
leading physician in the town, whose prac- 
tice was among children, appreciated the 
boy’s hatred of lies. One day this doctor 
wrote an article advising all the mothers in 
the city to guard against impure milk during 
the heated summer months, and told the 
story of this boy’s honesty. The physician 
said that the youth spent money to keep the 
milk clean and sweet, and that he had a right 
to charge more. Then the reward came. 
For years the boy sold his milk for six cents 
a quart as opposed to the other men, who had 
five. At thirty the man went from the 
dairy into a most prosperous business in the 
city. Men could trust him—and wealth 
came in like a flood. Now, the history of 
his great success is the history of his hatred 
of lies and his love of truth in the inner part. | 
Machiavelli exempted the diplomatist 
from the law of truth. He urged that the 
spy must lie, the lover use deceit, the gamester 
show courage when he had a poor hand, and 
the diplomatist say one thing when he meant 
another. For that reason when John Milton 
became Foreign Secretary to Oliver Crom- 
well he always won out in diplomatic matters 
because he always told the truth, while the 
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diplomats thought he was lying. Society 
still believes in custom-house lies and in 
diplomatic lies, but every form of lying is a 
form of failure. Character leaks away 
through a lie, as the liquor in the cask is 
wasted by the worm-holes. Against every 
temptation the youth should stand for the 
truth. Honesty turns the politician into the 
statesman. A name for honesty is better 
than great riches for the financier. Better 
than beauty for a woman is the praise: 
“She always speaks the truth.” Young 
man, if you build your life on lies you build 
on sand. Fraud is a bubble that soon bursts. 
Truth is a foundation of rock that shall not 
be moved. 
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GOLD OR YELLOW CLAY? 


N North Africa, in a nook sheltered under 

the mountains and surrounded by rich 
groves of orange and palms, is a large 
hotel; all its inmates are exiles from home 
and native land. Because the little town 
exempts them from arrest, these guests have 
found therein a place of refuge. Who are 
these American exiles? They are book- 
keepers, cashiers, confidential clerks, direct- 
ors, who have been guilty of dishonesty 
and with their booty have fled from justice. 
Sitting in the garden or lingering beneath 
the fountains, they are seeking to forget the 
past ; but lo! there are no waters of Lethe 
in Africa. In Mexico also there is one street 
given up to these exiles from home, and in a 
Canadian city there is another colony of 
restless and heart-broken fugitives. The 
path upon which they entered seemed to be 
paved with gold, but the end of that path 
was fiery ashes. And more and more 
society suffers through dishonesty. Every 
morning the paper gives at least one story of 
a youth who has disappeared from office, or 
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store, or bank. Companies have been organ- 
ized to insure the firm against the flight of 
the trusted clerk. The time has fully come 
for writers and teachers and parents to warn 
young men and women against the peril of 
dishonesty—that always ends in disaster, 
shame and heart-break. 

What are some of the causes of dishonesty ? 

The brilliant shop-windows tempt the 
youth to dress and show. The rich clothes 
of other young men stir the sense of vanity 
and pride. The assembly in the theatre or 
on the ballroom floor publish the pleasures 
of dress. Everything tends to develop the 
love of beautiful things. Young men come 
to feel that they must live beyond their in- 
come. Tempted, they forget that he who 
dallies is lost. 

Dishonesty begins with many a young 
husband through a sincere desire to please 
his wife. In her father’s home she had 
much, where he could give little. She sees 
other girls in her set buying expensive 
gowns and returns home to describe their 
rich finery. The youth is irritated by his 
poverty. Weak, he is unable to deny 
pleasure to one he loves. 

Low wages is a fruitful cause of dis- 
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honesty. Many young men and women are 
trying to support themselves on five or ten 
dollars a week. The typewriter and book- 
keeper work for $60 a month. When he 
makes up the year’s reports he discovers 
that his employer has cleared $60,000 during 
the year. He has put in two hours to his 
employer’s one. The tempter whispers that 
all this represents injustice. Some of the 
firm’s treasure belongs to him. They have 
kept back the wages of the poor. The 
youth forgets that the little that the right- 
eous hath is better than the abundance of 
dishonesty. And once the clerk has taken 
the first wrong step, the descent into the 
abyss and the hell where fear and torment 
dwell is almost inevitable. 

In some instances, the example of the 
firm educates in dishonest courses. If the 
firm weaves cotton threads in and sells them 
for silk, if the druggist teaches the clerk to 
adulterate the medicines, if the merchant 
teaches the clerk to tell lies in the advertise- 
ment, if the youth discovers that his em- 
ployer’s weights are periodically short, little 
by little the youth suffers in his own charac- 
ter and gradually becomes himself an adept 
in stealing and deceiving as a fine art. 
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Debt also leads to dishonesty. Recently 
a very large mercantile house discovered a 
shortage in the stock. Detectives were put 
at work. Finally they discovered that there 
was a chain of thieves organized out of the 
employees of the house, beginning with a 
clerk on the top floor and ending with a 
packer in the basement and one of the 
teamsters in the street. In a single year 
they lost nearly a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods. The man who confessed 
found the reason of his temptation in debt. 
He was extravagant, borrowed money, and 
could not pay. One of the men on the floor 
with him was in debt through the long 


illness and death of his child. In a de-~ 


spondent hour the two were talking over 
their troubles. Unfortunately, an evil sug- 
gestion dropped by the one fell like a spark 
on tinder in the mind of the other. By 
working together they carried off each week 
a little package of goods. At last, as they 
found another clerk in another department 
whom they could trust, they organized their 
thievery. They had a chain that was un- 
ending, including every department in the 
store, from the receiving clerk to the ship- 
ping clerk. Then came the discovery and 
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exposure that was inevitable from the first 
moment. Now all are disgraced. All have 
blackened names. Each youth is branded. 
Across his forehead is written the word 
“Thief!” And back of the shameful story 
stands a word, that awful word Debt, 
mother of crimes and infamy. 

If stealing is a fine art, honesty also 
comes through practice. Young man, study 
how to be honest. Don’t steal your em- 
ployer’s time. You have no more right to 
be five minutes late in the morning and clip 
off these golden drops, or to clip off a little 
time at the other end of the day, than a 
clerk has to clip off a little silk from the 
bolt of rich goods. Avoid debt. Deny 
yourself the theatre unless you can afford it. 
Deny luxuries even to wife and child unless 
you have means for their luxury and 
pleasure. Earn the good things you have. 
Take nothing as a free gift. Stand on your 
own feet. The overt act of dishonesty 
begins in a far-off thought of pleasure or 
show. Learn the art of frugality—of saving 
a little and investing it. Remember that 
honesty is the foundation of prosperity. 
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OST words are leaden, some are silver, 

and a few words are golden ; among 
these the word LoyaLry. “The great 
thing is loyalty,” said the English commander 
in his address to the young men of Oxford. 
“Write the word in golden ink and let 
each letter be two feet high.” Experience 
fully justifies the high estimate placed upon 
this virtue. Disloyalty turns a soldier into a 
traitor; disloyalty in the partnership will 
ruin the commercial standing of the house ; 
disloyalty on the part of the clerk can defeat 
the wisest plans of the chief. One word 
will explain many failures—the word disloy- 
alty. Contrariwise, what enterprise ever 
failed where the man in charge had loyal 
followers, who backed him up at every point ? 
“Don’t praise me!” exclaimed President 
McKinley to a group of gentlemen congrat- 
ulating him upon his first four years, “ praise 
my Cabinet.” The successful leader meant 
that he had been surrounded by loyal coun- 
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sellors. But the modest, unassuming Presi- 
dent was himself a notable illustration of our 
theme—he was loyal. On his tomb, after 
all the thunder of life’s battle, should be 
written these words: “He was faithful unto 
death.” 

Above all other eras our age asks for loyal 
men. In the old régime business was indi- 
vidual. One man had a little shoe shop, one 
sold groceries, another sold dry goods, and 
for the hundred articles there were a hundred 
shops. Then came the era of organization. 
Each man, no longer complete himself, be- 
came a wheel in an industrial mechanism 
that had a hundred parts. So complicated 
is a watch that if any one wheel is unfaith- 
ful to its work the whole watch is ruined for 
purposes of time. Not otherwise to-day—a 
great factory, a great store, a great bank, a 
great newspaper, a government of city or 
state, means several hundred men, working 
under one leader, and the success of all is 
through the loyalty of each one. Only as 
the workers go towards loyalty does en- 
terprise go towards prosperity. That is why 
our late war was followed by a great in- 
dustrial development. After Appomattox 
a million men returned home. Suddenly a 
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new spirit developed in the country. Men 
began to plan large things. Railroads across 
the continent were conceived and built. Vast 
factories were erected, men united their earn- 
ings and organized great banks and great 
stores. What is the explanation? Simply 
this—the experience of war had taught men 
loyalty to a leader. On the day of the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg every soldier in a wing of 
one hundred thousand men received his com- 
mand and fulfilled his task. “ Theirs not to 
reason why ; theirs but to do and die.” For 
these soldiers the great word was loyalty to 
their general. With that watchword they 
marched to success. Later, returning to the 
business life, the soldiers began to work in 
industrial regiments. Again they were 
loyal to the leader, whether he was merchant 
or manufacturer or editor or statesman. 

(Men of achievement crown loyalty as one 
of the first of the virtues. Charity must be 
a divine gift indeed if it is greater than faith- 
fulness. The soldier’s worth is in his ad- 
herence to duty. The test of the jurist is 
loyalty to the client. The test of the pupil 
is loyalty to his master. The two great 
books in ancient literature are the “Iliad” 
and the “Odyssey.” The “ Iliad” exposes 
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the fickleness and disloyalty of beautiful 
Helen, whose infidelity turned a city into a 
heap. The “ Odyssey ” celebrates the loyalty 
of Penelope, who kept her palace and her 
heart. Young man, scorn the very thought 
of disloyalty to youremployer. If you can’t 
work with him, resign. But flee the very 
thought of disloyalty as you would flee from 
the edge of the precipice. Disloyalty be- 
longs to the serpent that bites, the wolf that 
rends, and the lion that slays. To be dis- 
loyal is to join hands with the devil himself. 
Pride yourself on your loyalty. Learn to 
follow, that you may be worthy to lead. 
Life may bring you gold, office and honour, 
but it will bring you nothing comparable to 
the happiness that comes from the conscious- 
ness of having been loyal to your ideals. 
And when it is all over, let this be men’s 

judgment upon yon: “He was faithful unto 
death.” [ 
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EXT to good morals and the strengthen- 
N ing the life of God in the soul of man, 
good health is life’s chief consideration. 
Those forms of capital named gold, bonds 
and lands bring in four per cent. interest. 
But good health is an investment that brings 
forth a hundredfold. Health lends a delicious 
flavour to the simplest food, health makes 
work a joy, health turns exercise into ecstasy, 
health makes the cup of life to brim with 
happiness. Given two young men of equal 
gifts and education, and the question which 
will go the farthest is simply a question of 
superiority in health. Ideas and ambitions 
are bullets and balls, but a vigorous body is 
the gun that sends the weapons home. For 
that reason the care of the body and the 
maintenance of health should be studied as a 
fine art. It is a disgrace to an engineer to 
burn out the boiler of his locomotive or wreck 
and ruin the delicate parts of the splendid 
passenger-engine. And every young man 
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ought to consider it a personal disgrace to 
wake in the morning and find a fur on his 
tongue or a black ring under his eyes. 

[The great German tenor, Herr Heinrich 
Knote, once showed me his mirrors for 
examining the vocal chords. The first thing 
he does after waking is to see whether the 
vocal chords have the fine pink hue that in- 
dicates perfect health. And a red and in- 
flamed vein means that something is wrong. 
His whole art is to so carry on the functions 
of digestion, exercise, sleep, work and play as 
to keep his body at the point of absolute per- 
fection.4-The time was when men talked 
about depising the body. People wanted 
the moral teacher to have the student’s pal- 
lor and to show those signs of exhaustion 
that betoken the midnight oil. We have 
finally discovered that sickliness is not saint- 
liness. Holiness is wholeness, or healthi- 
ness—to use the Hebrew expression. God . 
made the body to be a fearful and wonderful 
instrument, and a man who injures his body 
and by carelessness and sin appears on the 
street with a bad cold or indigestion, or shows 
signs of gluttony, ought to be as humiliated as 
if he had been caught stealing chickens, forg- 
ing a note or telling lies. Sickness that comes 
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from disobedience to the laws of God repre- 
sents a form of personal degradation.J 

Good health is an investment that brings 
large returns in usefulness. This is pre- 
eminently true of men who are leaders in 
politics. Our Congress is controlled by men 
from fifty to seventy years of age. Most of 
these leaders have their control through ex- 
perience and past friendships, handled and 
invested by perfect health. They have known 
in the past every man worth knowing. The 
political measures of to-day have their roots 
in yesterday’s events and political battles. 
And of these battles these leaders can say: 
“ All of these events I knew, and in most of 
them I had a part.” Mr. Gladstone outlived 
all his competitors, and this itself was a great 
thing. After a dinner in a country house in 
England, James Russell Lowell commented 
upon the exuberant happiness and brilliancy 
of Mr. Gladstone and the moodiness of Tenny- 
son. He concluded that the difference was 
one of good health. Tennyson had spent 
every night smoking twenty clay pipes full of 
tobacco, breaking each pipe as fast as he 
emptied it; neglected exercise, overate, and 
the result was the moody Lord Tennyson. 
Gladstone gave two hours every day to mus- 
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cular exercise, spent eight hours in bed, gave 
two hours each day to eating, at the first 
sign of a cold went to bed and slept unceas- 
ingly until he was again in perfect condition. 
Gladstone banked on his body. He hada 
man rub that body, pound it and oil it one or ~ 
two hours every day. No engineer polishing 
his locomotive, no boy rubbing the coat of his 
favourite horse, ever gave either a thousandth 
part of the attention that Mr. Gladstone gave 
his body. He counted health his greatest 
asset. | 

Good health brings large returns also in 
wealth and honours. Business is a seed ; it 
begins at nothing. Commercial success is a 
spring that widens slowly into the river. 
History shows that the great financiers have 
generally begun their real career at about 
fifty. By this time the man understands the 
facts and has the field before him. But 
only about one man in a hundred, at fifty 
years of age, has kept his nervous health un- 
impaired. Happy is the banker, or manu- 
facturer, or merchant who can, at fifty, do 
two days’ work in one under stress. When 
Cecil Rhodes was dying he told a friend 
that he had just laid the foundation for his 
career. He had collected his raw material 
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and was ready to build the structure. He 
wanted to construct a railroad from Good 
Hope to Cairo, and build a South African 
empire. He had the ground cleared and the 
materials ready. But, unfortunately, one 
little episode interfered—he died. He had 
wasted his nervous capital between twenty 
and thirty, and when the great opportunity 
arrived, nature punished him. Exercise and 
sleep would have kept him in perfect health 
to seventy. But he worked on four hours’ 
sleep, denied himself all exercise, and lost 
the great opportunity. Health is capital for 
the business man. 

Good health is an interest-bearing invest- 
ment for the scholar. Good health has its 
religious relations. Good health is a pre- 
requisite for marriage for boy and girl alike. 
Therefore, get wisdom and get gold; but 
above all, and first of all, get health. 
“Whom the gods love die—old.” Whom 
the gods hate die young, often through 
ignorance or folly or the want of a little 
common sense. When the minister at the 
funeral speaks of a “mysterious providence,” 
the doctor, sitting with the family, thinks of 
rich gravies and want of perspiration through 
exercise. When the preacher has worn out 
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the Ten Commandments as subjects for ser- 
mons, there will be one text for him to 
preach on for a thousand years in the hope 
of uplifting the race by proper heredity, 
and it will be this text: “Take heed unto 
thy body.” 


XXXII 
EDISON ON IMMORTALITY 


HE fame of Mr. Edison as an inventor 

has filled the land and the world. He 
has made us all his debtor. He has behind 
him the record of several thousand patents, 
and his electric bulb and batteries and his 
telephone and phonograph make him the 
world’s outstanding inventor. His achieve- 
ments are the more wonderful, in that he be- 
gan his career as a newsboy and has worked 
out his own career as a self-made man and 
an original investigator. But, after forty 
years of the study of metals, wood, grains, 
fire, steam, electricity, he now is ambitious 
to be known as a metaphysician and a phi- 
losopher. 

He begins his career as a theologian by 
announcing that death ends all and that the 
soul is an effluvia of a mechanical mechanism. 
The brain secretes the soul just as the liver 
secretes bile. The electric eel stores a charge 
of electricity, and when touched gives off a 
shock. Finally, the blade of the propeller of 
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a motor boat strikes the eel and after that 
injury no more electric shocks, because the 
eel isdead. Not otherwise Mr. Edison thinks 
the body is a molecular mechanism that se- 
cretes and throws off thoughts, tools, arts 
and laws. But when the motor car hits the 
man’s body and the water motor hits the eel, 
the electric discharge from the eel, and the 
thought discharge from the man, die to- 
gether. It is all a matter of molecular 
mechanism. The soul’ can be reduced to 
terms of chemistry, through gases and salts. 

Mr. Edison is a great inventor and a master 
of things material; he is evidently too busy 
for philosophy or logic. 

Edison’s case is much like Darwin’s. In 
youth Darwin loved Shakespeare and the 
opera. At seventy, broken in health, the 
naturalist turned again to the drama and 
music, only to discover that by neglect he 
had atrophied his nerve for music and litera- 
ture, and that both were dry-as-dust per- 
formances, utterly meaningless. Not other- 
wise Mr. Edison has neglected the study of 
_ philosophy, and perhaps does not fully ap- 
preciate the quiet amusement that he has 
furnished psychologists, like the late Prof. 
William James, who, forty years ago, ex- 
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ploded the old idea that “the brain secretes 
thought as the liver its bile.” 

When you want the “Casta Diva” sung, 
you go to Nordica or Melba. No one thinks 
of asking a foghorn to sing, “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth.” Music is a birth 
gift. The lark sings, the eagle flies, the deer 
runs, Michael Angelo carves, Burke speaks, 
Sandow has big biceps, Duffy has calves in 
his legs and outruns the world, Edison in- 
vents electric batteries. All are deeply inter- 
ested in what Edison has to say on phono- 
graphs, but one would not turn over in a 
hammock to hear what Sandow says about 
electricity, nor what Duffy, the runner, has 
to say about phonographs, nor what the 
busy inventor has to say about metaphysics. 
The whole world ought to be grateful to 
Mr. Edison for the use of the particular gift 
that God gave him, and nobody should be 
critical because the philosophic gift was not 
vouchsafed to an inventor. We do not ex- 
pect the eagle to sing—it is enough that the 
eagle flies; we do not expect Mr. Edison to 
philosophize, it is enough that he invents. 
He has been too busy to even read the story 
of the evolution of immortality. Which one 
of the five arguments of Plato has he pre- 
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sented? Or the three arguments of Paul ? 
Where has he discussed immortality from 
the view-point of prophets like Job, Socrates 
or Paul, or from that of the poets, or the 
modern dramatists like Shakespeare, or the 
new essayists like Emerson and Carlyle? 
One statement from Socrates is the sufficient 
answer. People who have been so long 
working that they have had no time to think 
suppose that the body is related to the soul 
as the stomach to the blood; they do not 
even know that the relation between the 
body and the soul is the relation between the 
rower and his boat, the harper and his harp. 
Sink the boat and the rower still lives ; break 
the harp and the singer with his song sings 
on. Edison knows more about phonographs 
in a minute than Socrates would in a million 
years; and Socrates, who constructed a raft 
of reason, on which he put out into the dark 
sea, knew more about the great arguments 
for immortality in a minute than Mr. Edison 
will in another million years. We take elec- 
tric light from Mr. Edison, and are very 
grateful for it; we take philosophy from 
Socrates, and arguments from Paul and the 
full revelation from Him whose name is 
above every name. What the poets dreamed 
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about, what the philosophers argued about, 
Jesus saw and proclaimed. He said that 
the soul goes down into the grave as the 
body goes down into a ship; the ship disap- 
pears from sight, but the body does not sink. 
Because God lives, man, God’s child, lives 
also. . Mr. Edison thinks that Mayor Gaynor 
rules over several millions of living people, 
but that the Eternal God rules over grave- 
yards and skulls and thigh bones. But unto 
God all live. Death is a narrow river, and 
God lifts the soul across the stream and sets 
it down in the summer land, and gives all 
great souls higher work to do. President 
Harper was right, when, in his dying hour, 
he said, “Pray God to give me much hard 
work to do beyond.” Raphael is still paint- 
ing pictures beyond, John Keats is still writ- 
ing poems, Robert Burns, who blessed sweet 
flowers here with music, is still lending the 
immortality of sweet song to flowers of a 
richer hue and perfume. Since heaven is a 
city, one may be pardoned for thinking that 
Mr. Edison will be very useful in looking 
after the electric lights and a thousand other 
comforts and conveniences. A benefactor 
here, he will be a benefactor there. 
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WORK 


ee history of all achievement is the 
history of joyous work. Life is so 
short that to accomplish much men must 
toil terribly and incessantly. Early up and 
always at it, summarizes the successful career. 
Working hard in the teens, the youth finds 
himself and develops the raw material of 
character. Working hard in the twenties, 
the man lays the foundations of the soul’s 
house. Working hard in the thirties and 
forties, he slowly rears the walls and super- 
structure. Working hard in the fifties and 
sixties, he stores the house with treasure. 
Still working, at eighty-seven, Gladstone and 
Bismarck were overtaken by death, in the 
hour of joyous and creative work. What 
toilers were all these men of achievement! 
Not an idler among the statesmen or scholars 
or inventors! What the love of music and 
Beatrice were to Dante, that the love of 
work is to the youth who would achieve. 
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Therefore the proverb, “Blessed be drud- 
gery!” ‘Therefore when men pleaded with 
Christ to rest, He answered, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

The man who has found his place and 
loves his daily task finds that his work is 
medicinal, and literally recuperative. His 
amusements often tire him, but in his work 
he finds rest, food and medicine. Daily life 
is full of illustrations of this striking fact. 
Here is a man called suddenly away from 
his work, and he frets, worries, goes restlessly 
about, regrets his enforced leisure, tires of va- 
cations, thinks of his toil and desk, and no 
bird ever turned towards the summer with 
more joy than he returns to his work. It 
was the love of His appointed task that stirred 
Jesus during His marvellous career. How 
crowded were His three years of public life! 
In contrast, other lives seem empty, lives of 
leisure. During that short earthly career, 
what revolutions He wrought in reform, in 
ethics, and what achievements He wrought 
as teacher, thinker, prophet and Saviour! 
All His days effulged with worthy deeds. 
In an abandon of enthusiasm He went 
about doing good. When the darkness fell 
He began His work afresh. At night, while 
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other men slept, He gave to Nicodemus 
the doctrine of the second chance, the hope 
of the new heart for ruined Saul and Au- 
gustine and Xavier, for every drunkard 
and sinner. It was at night, while others 
slept, that He gave His disciples the four- 
teenth chapter of John—His wisest, deepest, 
profoundest teachings of home and heaven 
and immortality. It was at night, while 
others slept, that He passed through His 
Gethsemane, and won His victory. In the 
night He broke the bonds of death, of 
which He could not be holden. At night 
He crossed the sea, and came to His dis- 
ciples, sleeping in their pain and exhaustion, 
on the further shore. And from his Master 
Paul learned how to work—in journeying, in 
teaching, in writing,—in the care of all the 
churches. His days were as full of deeds as 
the sky is full of stars. And what supported 
him save the love of his work and the pas- 
sion for his Master, for whom he toiled ? 
Love lightened the task. Love made labour 
a medicine. 

To every young man comes the reflection 
that work helps the worker only when it is 
worth the doing. To hate one’s task is to 
be injured by it. Work blesses the worker 
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when it is invested with charm and fascina- 
tion and holds sweet allurement. Happy the 
boy who wakes and with leaping heart 
dreams that in an hour he can again under- 
take the much-loved labour. A youth asks 
me how he is to know what occupation or 
profession he should undertake. The answer 
is near at hand. Does any proposed work 
pull at your heart-strings and cause you to 
dream of it by day and night? And when 
in your vision you stand on the mountain 
peak of your enterprise and look down on 
all your tasks, is that peak the acme of your 
love and hope? If so, these are the heights 
that you are called upon to climb. Many a 
youth has asked me whether or not he was 
called to the ministry, and I have always 
answered, “ No man is called to the ministry 
who can be happy outside of it.” But God 
calls some men to sow and some to reap, 
some to work in wood and iron, some to sing 
and speak ; but no man is called to any task 
who can be happy anywhere else, and when 
men go with leaden hearts into an occupation, 
influenced by parents or friends, or consider- 
ations of pride, then they go towards drudgery 
and failure. These are the great tragedies 
of life, because the work for them is not 
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worth the doing. These are the many cases 
where 


“‘ Swords cleave to hands that seek the plough, 
And laurels miss the soldier's brow.”’ 


Best of all, work is education. There is a 
culture that comes without college. Some 
scholars gain wisdom through the university, 
some become wise through their work. For 
wisdom can be found in shop and store, and 
field and factory, in kitchen and in office. 
Education is not given by others, but gained 
by one’s self. One youth studies geology by 
lingering over the picture of a rock, but 
Hugh Miller, the stone-mason, masters 
geology by lingering over the red sandstone 
in which he did his daily work. One boy 
studies botany by pondering the picture of 
a field daisy, but Robert Burns mastered the 
sweet blossom as he ploughed the field and 
plucked the daisies. One boy studies astron- 
omy by memorizing the chart of the sky, 
but the boy named Ferguson, watching his 
sheep in the early evening, with one large 
top for the sun and seven little ones held by 
strings for the planets, made a chart of the 
cosmic system, and each night he moved his 
tops to correspond with the flight of Venus 
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and Mercury and Jupiter. What knowledge 
is of most worth? asks the eager youth. 
The answer is, That which is self-gained. 
What culture is finest in quality and sweetest 
in perfume? That which grows in the 
garden of solitude, where God’s skies give 
rainanddew. God is not the God of a few— 
He is the God of all. With disinterested love 
He has flung wide the gates of His great- 
est university—Tur UNIVERSITY or Harp 
Work. The Temple of Fame and Wisdom 
stands open by day and by night. But the 
Angel that keeps the door whispers, “ Let no 
truant, no idler, think to enter here.” 
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XXXV 
NOW OR NEVER! 


HE genius of opportunity lies in its 

strategic element. In every oppor- 
tunity two or more forces meet in such a 
way that the one force so lends itself to the 
other as momentarily’ to yield plasticity. 
Nature is full of these strategic times. Iron 
passes into the furnace cold and unyielding ; 
coming out, it quickly cools and refuses the 
mould; but midway is a moment when fire 
so lends itself to iron, and iron so yields its 
force to flame, that the metal flows like 
water. This brief plastic moment is the in- 
ventor’s opportunity, when the metal will 
take on any shape for use or beauty. Sim- 
ilarly, the fields offer a strategic time to the 
husbandman. In February the soil refuses 
the plough, the sun refuses heat, the sky re- 
fuses rain, the seed refuses growth. In spring 
comes an opportune time when all forces 
conspire towards the harvests ; then the sun 
lends warmth, the clouds lend rain, the air 
lends ardour, the soil lends juices. Then 
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must the sower go forth and sow, for nature 
whispers that if he neglects June he will 
starve in January. The planets also lend - 
interpretation to this truth. Years ago our 
nation sent astronomers to Africa to witness 
the transit of Venus. Preparations began 
months beforehand. A ship was fitted up, 
instruments packed, the ocean crossed, a site 
selected and the telescopes mounted. Scien- 
tists made all things ready for that oppor- 
tune time when the sun and Venus and earth 
should all be in line. That critical moment 
was very brief. Instinctively each astron- 
omer knew that his eye must be at the small 
end of the glass when the planet went scud- 
ding by the large end. Once the period of 
conjunction had passed, no machinery would 
offer itself for turning the planet back upon 
her axis. Not for astronomers only are the 
opportune times brief. 

For all men alike, failure is blindness to 
the strategic element in events ; success is 
readiness for instant action when the oppor- 
tune moment arrives. When Nature has 
fully ripened an opportunity, man must 
stretch out his hand and pluck it. Inven- 
tions may be defined as great minds detect- 
ing the strategic moment in nature. To 
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untold multitudes Nature offers these oppor- 
tune moments for discovery, but only certain 
minds are ready to seize them. Ours is a 
world where every moment is big with des- 
tiny and all hours are opportune hours. 

This majestic principle often appears in 
history. There is a strategy in Providence. 
Nations have their crisis hours. Through 
events God makes all society plastic, and 
then raises up some great man to stamp his 
image and superscription upon the nation’s 
hot and glowing heart. As scholars move 
back along the pathway of history they dis- 
cern in each great epoch these strategic con- 
ditions. This element enters also into the 
individual career. Destiny is determined by 
our use of our critical hours. It is as if life’s 
great issues were staked upon a single throw. 
Not but that the forces which we neglect 
are still there. It is that the strategic con- 
dition has passed out of them. The sluggard 
driving his plough into the field in July has 
sun, soil and seed, but the torrid summer 
refuses to perform the gentle processes of 
spring. The man who in youth’s strategic 
days denied to memory the great facts of 
nature and history, in maturer years still has 
his memory, but the plasticity has gone. It 
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now refuses to hold the facts he gives it. 
The miner interprets opportunity lost through 
him who, for a rifle and a blanket, traded a 
copper mine that has since paid its owner 
millions. The historian interprets it by 
Napoleon’s bitter signal to his general, tardy 
at Waterloo: “Too late! The critical 
hour has passed!” Ruskin interprets it 
through a nation that allowed her noblest to 
descend into the grave, garlanding the tomb- 
stone when they refused to crown the brow; 
paying honours to ashes that were denied to 
spirit; wreathing immortelles only when 
they had no use save for laying on a grave 
- where was one dead of a broken heart 
through a nation’s ingratitude. 

Above all, Jesus Christ interprets this 
principle at midnight in Gethsemane, when 
He saw the torches fluttering in the darkness, 
heard the clanking of sabres and soldiers’ 
armour, and in sad, reproachful irony waked 
His disciples with these words: “Sleep on, 
now ; sleep forever if you will! Henceforth 
no stress of your vigilance can help Me; no 
negligence of your duty can harm Me. Take 
your ease. Sleep; the opportunity has 
gone.” Then was the disciples’ joy turned 
into mourning, and for garments of praise 
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did they put on ashes and sackcloth. An 
irreparable loss was theirs. 

Yet for all of us each neglected duty 
means a tragedy. It is always now or 
never. We see that years are fulfilled in a 
single hour. From its judgment-seat the 


soul reviews its past career. Unspeakably 


precious are these crisis hours of opportunity. 
God sends them. Men should watch for 
them, and lay out life’s course by them, as 
captains ignore the clouds and headlands and 
steer by the stars for a long voyage and dis- 
tant harbour. The treasure wrapped up in 
each strategic opportunity is of infinite value. 
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PERSISTENCE 


TRENGTH in linen and silk, toughness 

in steel, tenacity in copper and gold 
and persistence in men, these are the es- 
sentials. To all candidates for honours 
comes this great word, “Hold fast!” The 
journey is long, the hill steep, the burden 
heavy, and the climber must have the grace 
of persistence. Getting up in life is like 
climbing a tree—you must hold fast with 
your legs what you have already gained, and 
you must reach up with your hands towards 
anew height. Faraday understood this. At 
the close of the day the scientist dropped a 
tiny screw. Because the twilight was fall- 
ing, his assistant gave up, saying, “ It is of 
no consequence ; I will find it for you in the 
morning.” “It is of no consequence,” said 
Faraday, “that I have not the screw until 
morning, but it is of infinite consequence that 
I am not defeated in my habit of never stop- 
ping until I succeed in the thing I have set 
out to do.” For persistence must become a 
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habit. Patience must be made automatic. 
The grace of toiling on and on until the thing 
is achieved is a shining thread that must be 
woven into character as the scarlet thread is 
woven into the rope for the ship of the ad- 
miral of the English fleet. There are many 
jewelled virtues set in the crown of a truly 
great man, and one of the brightest of the 
jewels is persistence. 

A wide outlook upon life tells us that the 
prizes of life are less to the swift than to the 
patient plodders. Looking back upon his 
long career with his students, Mark Hopkins 
once said that if the brilliant boys carried off 
the recitations, the plodders carried off life’s 
prizes. Every college-bred man can recall 
illustrations of this shrewd observation. The 
student who was universally admired was the 
one who lingered on the campus with the 
field sports until the last moment, then 
rushed to his room, flung down his cap, 
snatched up his book, glanced at the lesson, 
thought like lightning, drew on his reserves 
in answering questions and drawing out the 
professor, who did the real reciting, and so 
gleefully making a “brilliant recitation.” 
Just beside him was another student, who had 
toiled half the night over the same lesson, 
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mastered every jot and tittle, but who blun- 
dered in telling what he knew, and was 
marked a grade lower than his superficial 
fellow. Then, when twenty years have 
passed, the plodder is the employer, trusted, . 
honoured and successful. The first youth 
did not gain the heights by his sudden, bril- 
liant flight. The second reached the height, 
climbing in the night while the other slept. 
For the history of men of achievement is 
the history of persistent plodding. Gibbon 
writes his memoirs nine times. Newton re- 
writes his chronology sixteen times. Addi- 
son collects three volumes of reflections be- 
fore he writes his first paper for the Specta- 
tor. Turner made thirty thousand drawings 
and ended with his “Slave Ship” and im- 
mortality. The great words are Purpose 
and Perseverance. All is well for the youth 
who can say, “This one thing I do,” and 
who understands the other injunction to hold 
fast the chosen purpose. 

The rewards of persistence justify this em— 
phasis“ The husbandman sows his seed and } 
toils on, and persistence reaps the harvest. 
The scholar opens his books and toils on, 
and persistence reaps fame. The reformer 
attacks the evil and toils on, and persistence 
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destroys the evil. The force that is constant 
will always overcome the force that is less 
constant. Indeed, there never lived a man 
that came to anything who lacked this 
quality of pertinacity and adherence. How 
is it that the mountain-climber reached that 
summit of 23,000 feet? Plainly by going 
on and on until his foot was on the last stone 
and the whole earth was under his feet. The 
motto of David Livingstone was in these 
words: “I determined never to stop until I 
had come to the end and achieved my pur- 
pose.” When Livingstone’s work in Africa 
was done the Dark Continent was mapped 
out and spread fully before the merchants of 
the world. He crossed Africa four times, 
and marched for days up to his armpits in 

~ water, endured twenty-seven attacks of fever, 
was surrounded with enemies on every side, 
faced mutiny, poisoned arrows, wild beasts, 
the bite of serpents, but never gave up. By 
sheer, dogged persistence and faith in God he 
conquered, acting as if he thought his body 
was as immortal as his spirit. 

‘Young man, hold fast to your purpose. If 
trouble rains blows on your fingers, grip your 
work the harder. If you are utterly worn 
out, sleep; and then smilingly lift your bur- 
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den and climb on. Difficulties are challenges 
to character. Even your success is but a ~ 
place where you are to encamp for one night. 
When morning comes, march on. Be not 
content to get forward—try to get up. 
Never let go of your work, never give up 
your ideals, and never desert your duty. 
And when the end comes, as come it will, 
though you regret a thousand things in life, 
you never will regret holding fast to the 
interests committed to your hands. 
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MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH 


OT so very long ago two extremes of 
thought and life were being presented 

to the people of our city. On the one side 
stood Charles Wagner, preaching the gospel 
of the simple life. Night after night, week 
after week, he stood in the drawing-rooms of | 
our palaces on the avenues lecturing to 
women many of whom wore thousand-dollar 
gowns and two-thousand-dollar necklaces. 
While they applauded softly, he urged 
simplicity. One of these women was so 
deeply moved by Mr. Wagner that she went 
home and gave away a score of fine gowns, 
the making and care of which had brought 
on nervous prostration. Mr. Wagner has 
powerfully reinforced Thoreau. The prophet 
of simplicity at Walden Pond was alarmed 
when he received the present of some plain 
white china. After much reflection upon 
the fact that china meant a wash pan and a 
dish towel, Thoreau smashed the china and be- 
took himself to leaves plucked from a grape- 
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vine, that served for plate and napkin both. 
The door-mat, too, went into the fire; for he 
said the beginnings of evil must be avoided. 
Let us confess that the teachers of simplicity 
have often loved exaggeration. But it is 
equally true that all the great workers have 
lived in the temperate zone, far from tropic 
luxury and far from arctic poverty. 

Just now we hear much of men who would 
at all hazards be rich—who make haste to 
achieve their treasures. A multitude of men 
have gone crazy in this wild pursuit! What 
scenes in Wall Street during the past week ! 
The bystander, looking down into the pit, is 
disgusted at the sight of men yelling, wildly 
gesticulating, like insane men—models of 
Dante’s Lost Souls in the Inferno. All over 
the country are speculators rushing in to sell 
in the hope of getting rich quickly, and 
others rushing in to buy, in the hope also of 
quick gain. It is a time of vulgarity, Mam- 
monism and immoral recrudescence. 

Hastily gotten riches have no character- 
value. As God intended it, the way of 
property is the way of growth and personal 
culture. He who produces wealth achieves 
what is far better—manhood and self-develop- 
ment. The farmer is a producer—he takes a 
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seed and black clods, and with the help of 
sun and rain evokes shock and sheaf. He 
himself grows with the unfolding grain 
until the farmers’ families furnish the 
leaders, to an unwonted degree. It is 
the method of the orchardist, who prunes 
and grafts and crosses sweet with sour until 
he achieves a competence, but above all 
achieves character. The wood-carver is a 
producer, turning an oak plank into the 
likeness of a Florentine chest. It is the 
method of the worker in iron, who buys raw 
iron for $30 and makes it take on the form 
of knife or scissors and sells the lot for 
$1,000. The producer must be patient, he 
must have courage and perseverance, he must 
develop economy and thrift. Civilization 
rests upon the shoulders of the producers. 
These men feed the state and clothe the 
state, but the important thing is that, in 
doing so, slowly they build up the nation’s 
richest treasure—great men, noble and self- 
sufficient characters. 

But the man who waters stocks, who 
gambles, who gets rich quickly through lies 
and deceit, cannot develop character at the 
same time. So far from the way of property 
being the way. of manhood, for him it is the 
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way of moral deterioration, self-wreckage. 
His gold is corrupted, his garments are moth- 
eaten, his bonds are tainted ; the richer he is 
through bad methods the worse he is. 

The get-rich-quick method holds no culture- 
value for the intellect. Contrariwise, the 
man who by honest, slow and legitimate 
methods achieves property cannot fail to 
achieve an all-around development in his per- 
sonal life. One has in mind a careful and 
prudent business friend. His work is to 
build roads. The first street he made was 
the best one that he could make; he toiled 
by day and he was in the City Library read- 
ing and studying by night. The second 
year he hired an expert, a chemist from a 
university, to spend his evenings with him 
testing materials. As soon as he had saved 
$500 he went to England and the Continent 
to study the foundation of the old Roman 
roads in the streets of London and Paris. 
He studied them and learned how to handle 
them. He studied materials for years until 
he became a scientist and a leader of men. 
Finally fame has come—fame and influ- 
ence, built slowly like a coral reef rising 
slowly from the sea—cell by cell, to be 
crowned at last with citadel and cathedral. 
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Marvellous are the culture-results of one’s 
occupation. Every occupation holds the pos- 
sibilities of a full college course. Incident- 
ally, God gives a faithful business man a 
competence ; but He also gives what is better 
than great riches—the opportunity for per- 
sonal culture. 

The man who makes haste to get rich 
is merely a juggler, getting into his hands by 
trick what others have produced. By his 
evil methods he interrupts all the laws of 
nature and nurture and God. He does not 
assimilate his wealth because he does not pro- 
duce it. A stock-waterer and promoter and 
gambler carrying off stained millions is as 
sickening a sight as one of these diseased 
creatures in hospitals with an awful growth 
on the face. Such wealth is a kind of 
tumour to be cut out by legislative surgeons. 
These men are moral monstrosities. What 
a word is this of Solomon’s for their epitaph : 
“The memory of the prosperous wicked shall 
rot!” . 

The lesson of the hour is that a com- 
petence gained by slow methods is better than 
abundance gained by over-quick schemes. 
The essential thing in life is personal growth, 
obedience to the laws of nature and God, 
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the development of the great habits that 
make for character. The incidental thing is 
the monetary reward. This is no cheapen- 
ing of wealth. This is no railing against 
property. This is not talking money down. 
It is simply the emphasis of the principle that 
even so important a thing as property can be 
gained at too great a price. Money is not 
worth while when we give up culture and 
growth for it. Money is not worth while if 
we give our friendships for it. Money is not 
worth while if we give up truth in the hid- 
den parts or exchange honour and prudence 
for it. But happy is the youth who works 
hard and fruitfully at his appointed task. 
Day by day he is faithful to his work and 
grows, grain by grain, little by little, as the 
wheat grows on God’s hills, as the oak grows 
in the forest. The laws he loves are the laws 
of obedience and truth—that is the laws of 
life. His home may be a tiny hamlet, with 
a few books, a few flowers and a few friends ; 
but the few things that an honest man has 
are better than millions of hastily gotten, 
greedy wealth secured at the cost of char- 
acter and manhood. 
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THE MAN WITH THE LAND-HUNGER 


OLSTOI once told a story of a youth 
who fell heir to his dead father’s home 
and land. The farm was not large, but held 
acres enough for his sheep and cows, and the 
house was dry and stood in the midst of 
goodly fruit trees. But scarcely was the 
youth in possession before he began to look 
with hungry eyes beyond his own fences. 
Night after night he lay awake planning 
what he would do if he could get this pas- 
ture, and how he could use that meadow. 
One morning he found himself in the gar- 
den, and a stranger whom he had never seen 
greeted him. Plainly he was the lord of the 
district, the rich baron from St. Petersburg. 
He said to the youth that the owner of the 
district had taken a liking to him, and that 
he was here to say that he could have asa 
free gift all the land he could walk over 
_ during one day. 
At the moment they were standing in 
the corner of the old homestead. As the 
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stranger stooped he said: “ You may start 
now and walk all day, but at sundown you 
must be back at this very place.” Pointing 
to the boy’s father’s grave, he said: “ Let 
this be the point to which you must return.” 
In that moment the youth looked across the 
field with the big, black, rich clods and 
could have shouted for joy. Not a moment 
must be wasted; so, without waiting for 
even a good-bye to his young wife and chil- 
dren, or a thank you to his new friend, he 
flung off his coat and started across the field. 

At first he planned to cover a tract six 
miles square; then he decided, as he strode 
on, to make it a square of nine miles. At 
length he reasoned out that he might cover 
twelve miles, and finally he decided to go on 
three miles further, giving him sixty miles 
to walk before sundown. When the sun was 
in the middle of the sky he had covered his 
two sides of the square, thirty miles, but he 
was so afraid that he could not reach the 
point that the stranger drew that he decided 
not to stop for food. At one o’clock he 
passed an old peasant stooping at a spring. 
But in his fierce land-hunger and thirst he 
waved aside the gourd dripping with cool 
water and rushed on. In the heat of the 
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afternoon he flung aside his waistcoat and 
even his shirt. The last two or three miles 
saw him spent, with bloodshot eyes and fee- 
ble heart. He was still a hundred rods from 
the line when the sun approached the horizon, 
and he knew that he had but a few minutes 
left. For the first time in his life he was 
faint and ready to fall, but he gathered him- 
self for his supreme effort. Just as the sun 
began to sink he staggered to the line, and 
lo! as he looked at the stranger he saw a 
cynical smile upon the lips, and a great fear 
clutched at the young man’s heart, for as he 
crossed the line, fainting, the youth fell 
dead. 

“T* promised him,” said the stranger, “ all 
the ground he could cover. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is about two feet wide by six feet 
long. And I drew the line here at his 
father’s grave because I thought he would 
rather have the land he could cover close to 
his father than to have it anywhere else.” 
Then the stranger—Death—slipped away, 
saying to the servant, “I always keep my 
pledge.” So they buried the man with the 
land-hunger. 

This Russian story tells in the little the 
story of man’s. life in the large. It explains 
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his fierce hunger and thirst for gold and of- 
fice and position. The youth looks longingly 
towards financial power. Lincoln once said 
that he had at last saved twenty thousand 
dollars, and that no man ought to want any 
more. But when the ambitious youth has 
twenty thousand he wants a hundred; when 
he has a hundred, he says that he now has a 
little golden leaven that ought to raise a 
large loaf. When he has a million he wants 
ten millions. The more he has, the more he 
wants. 

When the fire is kindled you cannot put it 
out by pouring on coal oil. Avarice is a 
flame that grows upon the gold with which 
it is fed. At last the man becomes a mere 
machine for getting. Little by little his 
power to unclasp his fingers, to let a coin go 
in benefaction, is atrophied. His fingers 
bend one way—to hold the tighter. The 
man with the land-hunger was so intent on 
covering acres that he did not have time to 
stop and pluck a single plum and peach from 
boughs that were already his. Eager for more 
water springs, he died because he could not 
stop for a draught of water that was offered 
from his own land. 

The world is full of men who are con- 
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sumed with the fierce passion to get money 
with which to buy pictures, but have burned 
up the power to appreciate the pictures, so 
that they never buy them. They have 
money for books that they never read; 
money for travel, and they never go abroad ; 
money for library and church and gallery, 
but they never build these structures. And 
when they fall dead they receive what the 
devil promised them—six feet of ground in 
the graveyard. . 

The story of nine men out of ten in Wall 
Street is the story of the man with the land- 
hunger. 

This Russian tale also explains the disap- 
pointed politicians. In the monarchy but 
few positions are open to the common people, 
but in the republic every door to office swings 
both ways. The highway of opportunity is 
cleared of all barriers, for the son of the 
washerwoman and the son of the banker 
alike. In his obscurity the youth deter- 
mines to climb to position. He looks round 
about his poor people and plans a thousand 
benefactions for them. But as soon as he 
has reached his political honour he discovers 
that he wants another higher honour. He 
therefore determines to convert all the good 
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things of the position he has into obligations 
to men who can help raise him to a higher 
position. What he ought to use as bread 
and meat for his poor constituents he turns 
over as bribes to men who can lift him 
higher. Our best students of politics tell us 
that this is the curse of our political system. 
Nothing lends more discouragement than the 
betrayals of opportunity by men who have 
achieved place. It is the old, old story of 
the man with the land-hunger, slain by the 
very thing that, if controlled, should have 
given him years many and long. 

The tale is full of warning and reproof. 
It smites greed and avarice. It rebukes self- 
ishness and deceit. To the youth who 
thinks of betraying his employer it whispers, 
“Beware!” It comes to the old man grow- 
ing more and more miserly, holding out 
words of alarm and reproof. To the rich 
man who closes his eyes and ears to the 
wants of the poor, and determines to tear 
down his barns and build greater, it whis- 
pers, “Thou fool! This night thy soul shall 
be required of thee. Then whose shall these 
things be that thou hast garnered ?” 

For it profiteth nothing that a man gains 
all the fields in losing his soul. 
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PHANTOM GOODS 
ee other day the bankers of Paris made 


an astonishing discovery. One banker 
made a loan to an old friend’s son and took 
his promissory note in return. At the same 
time he gave the youtha note of introduction 
to a banker in another city, who took a note 
for a similar loan. Later it was discovered 
that several merchants held the young man’s 
commercial paper. On the day that the note 
became due the banker went to his strong- 
_ box, but found only a little corner of a piece 
of paper from which every trace of ink had 
passed. A few days later he received an in- 
quiry from a banker in another town. Later 
several merchants discovered that the notes 
given by this young man had disappeared. 
It was possible the youth might have opened 
one strong-box, but how could he have broken 
open several ? 

At last the mystery was solved. It seemed 
that a scientist had invented a disappearing 
paper. First of all, he plunged the paper 
into some weak acid and immediately dipped 
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it in hot wax. The wax made the acid air 
tight, and retarded the dissolving of the ink. 
But once the paper was bent and the wax 
cracked, the process of dissolution advanced 
rapidly. The young man wrote his note on 
this dissolving paper and then bent it enough 
to break the wax. Two or three months 
passed by, and when the banker opened his 
box, lo, the note was gone. Where the pa- 
per had been were only a few fragments 
and a little dust. Gone the note that repre- 
sented the gold; gone the written obligation 
and the possibility of proving the loan. 
Bankers suddenly wakened to fear and went 
hurriedly to their boxes to see if they held 
any disappearing notes or dissolving bonds. 
Fortunately, this chemical paper was so pe- 
culiar that once financiers had been put on 
their guard the possibility of a second decep- 
tion was done away with forever. 

But the dissolving bonds that have been 
the sensation of Paris are emblematic of 
the disappearing pleasures of position, the 
dissolving honour and greatness that are 
achieved through trangression and sin. Life 
is full of these illusions. Grown avaricious 
and dishonest, the man stretches out his hand 
for another’s gold, and the property becomes, 
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as has been said, plunder. The politician, 
forswearing truth, stretches out his hand for 
office, and in return for a nomination ex- 
changes honour, good name, and, lo, it was 
a phantom office, fool’s gold and fleeting 
pleasures. 

Napoleon sweeps like a tornado over 
Europe, devastating fields and ruining cities. 
He lifts his brothers to thrones and makes a 
treaty with Austria so that his dynasty shall 
never perish. But the scroll on which his 
eternal fame was written dissolved, and when 
his children went to the strong-box of his- 
tory, lo, there was nothing there. His em- 
pire is a republic, the Bonapartes are wan- 
derers upon the face of the earth. 

Sin is a Mephistopheles—it keeps the word 
of promise to the ear, outwardly, but breaks 
it to the hope and the heart. The alchemists 
used to say that a pearl dropped in vinegar 
dissolved ; and there is no lofty position, no 
honour and no form of greatness that does 
not disappear after its acid bath in sin. 
Judas wins his thirty pieces of silver, but 
when Satan pays him it is with a cynical 
sneer and laugh, and the traitor is rewarded 
with a rope and told to go out and hang him- 
self and sleep henceforth in an infamous 
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grave. Position and honour and greatness 
bought with transgression are realities that 
dissolve like the acid bonds in the strong-box 
of the heart. 

Sinful gold also dissolves and disappears. 
Therefore the wise man said: “Woe unto 
him that loads himself down with thick 
clay ”—meaning gold gained at the expense 
of manhood. In this day, when young men 
are making haste to become rich, and look- 
ing about eagerly for quick methods and 
dishonourable, we need to be reminded that 
gold brings no pleasure with it, unless it 
represents production, industry, inventive 
skill and thrift. It is one thing to raise the 
sheaf of wheat, and it is another thing to be 
an industrial parasite and pauper, and then 
in an hour, by juggling, to get control of 
wheat another man has sown and reaped. 

There is an honest way of getting wealth 
that produces manhood, and there is a dis- 
honest way that disintegrates character. The 
juggling of markets is mere plunder and pil- 
lage. There are men in Wall Street who 
have won millions, but are simply wreckers 
who have lured the commercial argosies on 
the rocks, and have unwrapped the rags and 
purses from the bodies of dead merchants. 
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All this is not wealth to the state, but, to use 
Ruskin’s expression, is “illth.” Yet no one 7 
is deceived, save the man who has watered 
his stock, deceived his friends, pillaged the 
public. The people have lost some of their 
savings, but the man who has gained it does 
not own the property. It is the thief’s bag 
that rests upon his shoulders. And all the 
time Mephistopheles, personifying Sin, stands 
with a cynical smile, postponing from day to 
day the time when he will insist upon his 
claim and carry off the transgressor who has 
sold his soul to Satan. It is the old, old story 
of notes that disappear and bonds that dis- 
solve. When the transgressor asks the Spirit 
of Evil to give the pleasure that was prom- 
ised, lo, the obligation has evaporated, and 
the man sits broken-hearted in the midst of 
his ruin. 

Phantom pleasures and dissolving joys 
there are that are as deceptive as the disap- 
pearing notes of the Paris banker. At first 
blush, evil pleasures promise unusual ecstasy 
and the stolen apples unwonted spice and 
sweetness. Temptations are always more 
brilliant than distant virtues. But nearness 
of approach reveals the hidden ugliness. 
The mirth of the drunkard, the exuberant 
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pleasure of the gambler who has won, repre- 
sent lying enjoyments. 

The old Inquisition included among its 
instruments of deception the figure of a 
beautiful woman. From a distance the face 
was as beautiful as that of a princess of 
twenty. Her arms were stretched out for 
welcome and embrace. Most seductive was 
her smile. Her garments were lace and crim- 
son. But once the victim approached and 
stepped within her arms the iron woman, 
whose hand was steel within and velvet 
without, closed to draw him into an embrace 
that pierced him with a score of poisoned 
needles and sharp knives. For the embrace 
was the embrace of hate and not of love—of 
pain, not of pleasure—of death, not of life. 

Therefore the philosopher said, “He that 
sinneth wrongeth his own soul.” For the 
primrose path of dalliance is a short cut to 
unhappiness and death. 

Alas for those merchants in Paris who 
gave good gold for a dissolving note and a 
disappearing bond! But a thousand times 
more mistaken all these young hearts who 
give up honour, truth and justice in return 
for phantom position, dissolving pleasures 
and fools’ gold. 
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XL 
AFTER VACATION 


OW comes the autumn, with its cool 

twilights, its clear, crisp mornings, its 
tonic air. Gone the sultry August days, 
with their lassitude! Gone the sweltering 
nights! Gone, too, the desire to drift and 
dream and float with the stream—to “loaf 
and refresh one’s soul.” A new spirit is in 
the very air. In August Nature rests her 
fruits that she may ripen them. Summer 
perfects, autumn harvests. The season of 
“mists and mellow fruitfulness ” is fully here. 
Once more Ceres, goddess of harvests, is 
abroad in the land. Slowly she walks 
through the fields. Entering the orchard, 
she fills the apples and pears with ripeness 
to the core. Staying in the vineyard, she 
lends a purple flush to the grape’s rich cluster. 
Now she gives a golden lustre to the shock 
and drops the robe of. beauty over oak and 
hickory, over elm and maple. Autumn is a 
wonder-worker. Catching her spirit, the 
whole land has wakened to unwonted in- 
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dustry. At daylight tomorrow morning 
thousands of women and men will be in the 
vineyards of Western New York and Ohio 
gathering grapes. Already in Minnesota the 
hum of the thresher is heard in the land. 
Soon the huskers will be in the fields, be- 
cause the corn is fully ripe. To-morrow 
granary and storehouse and barn will be 
filled to overflowing. The task of gathering 
the richest harvest this country has ever 
known is already under way. The lesson of 
the hour is work, ambition, planning—in 
short, how to harvest the treasures of the 
summer. 

For weeks men have been lingering be- 
side the seashore or dwelling in forest, near 
river or mountain. With browned faces, 
clear eyes and happy hearts they have now 
returned to the crowded city. To-morrow 
morning they will be at work. The very 
atmosphere of the city will change. Busi- 
ness will take on a new energy. What an 
appetite men have for work! In July the 
task was irksome. Now, rested, the worker 
finds that every duty brings delight. The 
body and mind are full of accumulated 
strength. This new energy also is priceless. 
It must be saved, not wasted—converted into 
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new ambitions and better plans. In the 
wheat-fields, after the reaper has gone by, 
the gleaner comes, carefully picking up every 
golden straw. Later the herds are turned in 
that they may find the mouthful of grain 
that the gleaners missed, and thus nothing is 
lost. Not otherwise is it to be with the new 
life. For young and old alike, therefore, 
these days are days for planning. The 
youth must convert his new energy into a 
new tool or a new garment or a new book. 
The new strength is a challenge to better 
work. By planning the boy can double the 
wisdom accumulated in a single evening. 
By planning the merchant can double the 
output of his office. By planning the house- 
wife can double the task and save her 
strength. Our inventors are giving us bet- 
ter tools. Gone the old medicines. Gone 
the old wagons and cars. Let the old, list- 
less, unorganized, drifting life go with them. 
Success means planning. At the very be- 
ginning of the new season, therefore, lay out 
your work. There is a tonic in these cool, 
crisp, stimulating mornings. Let there be a 
new spirit in the life within that answers to 
the rich autumn world without. 

Even for the farmer autumn is the time 
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for sowing just as truly as spring. In Sep- 
tember the farmer sows the fall wheat. He 
knows that when the young wheat is well 
started Nature will send a snow blanket to 
keep the young plants warm and safe 
through the winter. Then, next June, he 
will harvest his autumn wheat just as next 
autumn he will harvest the spring wheat. 
For the farmer all the days are linked to- 
gether. All months for him are months of 
sowing. Life also must be full of new be- 
ginnings. In these September days every 
man ought to open at least one new furrow, 
start one new plan, begin one new friend- 
ship, open up one new line of reading or re- 
search, develop an interest in one new 
philanthropy or reform or department of 
church work. No man has ever done enough. 
The best is always before us. No matter 
what success you had yesterday, there is a 
richer achievement to be gained to-morrow. 
God always keeps the best of the wine to 
the last of the feast. Life is not behind 
you; success is before you. Yesterday is a 
granary that holds seed for to-day’s sowing. 
Great is the harvest to-morrow. It is this 
spirit of hope, work, varied interests and in- 
cessant activity that lends happiness to life, 
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and it is happiness that makes work success- 
ful. 

Not. less important is it to carry the vaca- 
tion spirit straight through the year. Now 
that we have gotten the fever and the hurry 
out of the blood, have recovered self-control, 
let us try to keep both. The city life is the 
best life in the world, providing the worker 
can keep the poise and equanimity of the 
country. Every day man must fight against 
the spirit ‘of too great rushing and pushing. 
It is perfectly practicable to carry the vaca- 
tion spirit with one throughout the year. 
“ How can I run my brain at high-pressure 
action without injury to myself?” I am 
asked. Only by having a few minutes’ vaca- 
tion each day, a little vacation each week, 
and a little vacation spirit throughout all the 
year. It was this thought that was in the 
mind of John Richard Green. The great 
scholar reaped many honours, but at the close 
of his life he said one day that he had learned 
that it was not genius, a great drama, a 
great picture, a palace, an exalted throne, 
that brought happiness, but rather it was the 
half hour in the open air in the morning, 
successful work for eight hours during the 
day, a half hour’s chat with a friend, a little 
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gentle music, a fire, an easy chair, and a 
quiet hour over a good book when the day’s 
work was done, that made life worth living. 
These secrets of happiness are the methods 
that we have been pursuing during the vaca- 
tion time. Now that the summer is over, 
therefore, let us carry this gracious, genial 
and successful vacation spirit into all our 
work. 
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XLII 
A LOOK BACKWARD 


5 es other day a group of gentlemen in 
New York gave a dinner to an old, an 
honoured and a successful merchant. The 
occasion was his seventy-fifth birthday. Ten 
years ago he retired, giving his great business 
over into the hands of younger men, feeling 
that he had means and honour and office 
enough. Having been out of the battle for 
some ten years, the merchant wanted to 
meet his former associates, as well as the 
young men in his own business, and so at 
the guest-table was a group of white-haired 
merchants, bankers and manufacturers. 

To an outsider .these men looked like 
members of the Old Guard, who had come 
in after a fierce fight on the far-off frontier. 
Not one had come off unscathed ; all brought 
scars with them. And so these old mer- 
chant veterans in their after-dinner speeches 
fell into a reminiscent mood. The merchant 
and guest of the evening struck the key-note 
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when he took for his toast “If I had my life 
to live over again.” 

When the honoured merchant arose he 
said that for full ten years he had been out 
of the battle. He was like a horse that had 
lamed its leg and saw all the other horses go 
charging by; like a boat that had sprung a 
leak and was up on the beach for repairs 
when all the other vessels set sail. For ten 
years, just at the time when his experience 
fitted him to have been most useful, through 
ill-health he had been laid aside. He said 
he had drunk an ocean of water—iron 
water, salt water, soda water, sulphur water, 
clean water and dirty water. He had tried 
steam baths, hot-air baths, mud baths, had 
been baked in dry ovens and toasted over 
electricity. One doctor told him he did not 
exercise enough, so he walked. One that he 
was not jolted enough, so he rode horse- 
back; another that he was shaken too much, 
so he tried an automobile; a fourth that he 
needed companionship, so he took up golf. 
One winter he tried California, and the next 
France. One summer he went to Norway, 
and the next to Canada. 

He said he hated doctors, abhorred hotels, 
rebelled against travel, and that the sum of 
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his experience was this: That success pur. 
chased by the loss of health was not worth 
while. He said if he had spent one-quarter 
the time in keeping the health God and his 
parents gave him that he had spent in try- 
ing to recover the health he had thrown 
away he might have had a happy old age. 

Then the old merchant laid down the law 
to his young associates: “Don’t work any 
harder any day than you can recover by 
sleep at night. Eat simple foods, walk to 
your business and walk home again. Exer- 
cise and sleep, and take plenty of time for 
your recreation. With what time is left 
make as much money as you can and be 
content with it. Don’t overdraw your 
nervous capital. You ought to sleep as 
soundly and be as well when you are 
seventy as when you are thirty. And noth- 
ing else counts, excepting that every day 
you take care of your health.” 

The old merchant astounded his young 
associates, but before he was through they 
had awaked to their peril as one wakes to 
discover that he is making a vital blunder 
and marching towards a precipice. 

After the merchant came a manufacturer. 
He said that if he had his life to live over 
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again he would use his great business and 
factory less to make money than to make 
men. Happiness, he said, was in building 
the institution, rather than in getting money 
out of it. Recalling his early business 
career fifty years ago, he said he started out 
on the theory that his one aim must be to 
get dividends. He said employers then fed 
their workmen in at one end of the ‘business 
and ground out money at the other. The 
bond between the employer and the work- 
man was the cash bond. But, now that he 
was old and successful and ready to leave 
the stage, he wished he had stood in the 
relation to his employees of a college presi- 
dent to his students or of a father to his 
children. 

The happiest recollection of his life, he 
said, was the memory of certain poor boys 
whom he had called “my boys,” advised 
them, warned them, rebuked them, helped 
them, and finally he had had the satisfaction 
of feeling that he had made certain men. 
“ But,” he said, “I now see that is what the 
whole business ought to have been. That 
factory which makes money and spoils the 
men who work in it is a failure. That 
factory which takes poor foreign help and 
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makes men of them, even though its divi- 
dends be small, is successful.” He said he 
wished that fifty years ago he had looked 
_ after the amusements of his employees, had 
put in a gymnasium and a bathing-pool, had 
put in a night school, and had given one 
evening a week to free legal advice and 
fatherly counsel to his young workmen. 
“Things look very differently to a man at 
seventy-five from what they do to a man at 
forty or fifty. What looked right at fifty 
now seems wrong tome. Make men out of 
your clerks first, then afterwards make 
money.” 

Then a lawyer spoke who had been the 
old merchant’s counsellor and friend for 
many, many years. . He told the young men 
the sum of his experience was that a little 
money with a good name was better than a 
billion with a blackened reputation. He 
told a most pathetic-incident about seeing a 
certain man, formerly honoured, at a great 
banquet in New York. The man is known 
as a millionaire; formerly he had been 
honoured and surrounded by men who 
crowded close to have the honour of speak- 
ing to him. But now as he approached 
everybody turned to speak to his neighbour 
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Diogenes with his lantern going about 
looking for an honest man was not more 
disappointed than this millionaire going 
about looking for a friendly face. He did 
not know how to estimate aright the value 
of a good name until he lost it; then he 
waked up to his peril. How gladly would 
he have exchanged his money for universal 
honour and reverence! An old man can no 
more live amid the atmosphere of un- 
friendliness than a bird can live in a vacuum. 
That company needed no jurist to tell them a 
good name was better than great riches. 

Then other men, no less honoured, spoke 
and all talked about what they would do if 
they had their lives to live over again. A 
rich banker said he would make it his busi- 
ness to get ready for old age. One man said 
he would make friends every day of books, 
keep up the intellectual life, the musical life 
and the art life. Another man said he would 
not withdraw from politics and selfishly pur- 
sue his own business, but would interest him- 
self in social reform, break with the political 
parties, stand for the best man, and give him- 
self to patriotism and his country just as 
earnestly as he had prosecuted his great busi- 
ness. 
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But only one thought appeared in every 
reminiscence, and that was the emphasis of 
right, clean and upright living. Not one of 
these successful men but said that his highest 
happiness had come through doing right, 
helping his fellows and obeying the law of 
God. One of them exclaimed: “I have 
learned that the only place in which to bring 
up a family is the Christian church and the 
Christian life.” 

Perhaps the mood in which most old men 
want to die is the type of manhood and 
character that young men ought to live in! 
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XLII 
MISFORTUNE 


“HE morning mail of ‘a public man 
often brings strange tragedies to light 
—dreams full of eloquence and pathos. One 
writes that all modern books and essays are 
for the prosperous, the happy and the light 
of foot, and not for those upon whom Fortune 
has turned her back. Meanwhile all their 
days are clouded. Many now are asking, Is 
there no message for those for whom trouble 
has come in like a flood ? 

Doubtless there is a multitude whose 
prosperity has suddenly burst like a punc- 
tured balloon. Most lives are sheltered lives. 
Many fortunate individuals are like these 
little inland lakes, whose shores are pro- 
tected by golden maples, the oak and elm. 
There quiet pools reflect the sun by day, the 
stars by night. But others are out in the 
storm, tossed on a yeasty sea, midst swirling 
currents and threatening rocks. And no 
mariner ever longed for the light that would 
guide him safely into the harbour as this dis- 
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tressed man longs for some message that 
will strengthen against the hour when For- 
tune turns away her smiling face. 

One thing these troubled ones can do— 
they can trust God while they wait. Even 
the Stoics of the olden times endured al- 
though they hardened their hearts, and de- 
fied disaster, saying to Trouble, “Now do 
your worst.” They drew back into them- 
selves, as a turtle draws its head into the 
shell. But there is something better than stoi- 
cism. This is God’s world, and when a man 
has done his best, he has a right to fall back 
upon the arms of God and wait for His sal- 
vation. There is a refuge in life from all 
that strike, from all that pursue and from 
all that seek to do evil—that refuge is God. 
One thing a little child in the cradle can 
do—it can trust. From morning till night, 
the babe sleeps, sings, rests in its mother’s 
arms, but worries—never. The little child 
need not be anxious lest its mother will for- 
get food and the father forget raiment. Its 
- duty is to believe, sing and grow. 

And God cares for His children. He 
feeds the birds in these thickets in the har- 
vest fields. He hears the young ravens 
when they cry. Never have the righteous 
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been forsaken, nor his seed begged bread. 
Having worked, wait also. Worry is blas- 
phemy. Despair is a sin. The other day, 
standing beside the lake, a student saw a man 
walking out into the water. Returning ten 
minutes later the stranger had disappeared, 
and men were diving forhim. On the shore, 
later, we found his hat, and in it a piece of 
paper with these words, “I am an atheist. 
I am out of work and have decided to end 
the struggle.” He was young, he was 
strong, but he had lost the vision of God, 
The world was a maze, and it had no clue 
that he could follow. Drink cost him his ~ 
place. Little by little sin blinded his eyes. 
That sin made him a coward. Had he un- 
derstood how low he had fallen, he might 
well have put his foot upon his own neck 
in contempt. But faith makes the weak 
man a giant; trust never doubts but that 
the clouds will break, and the worst bring 
in the best. 

Trouble also can be made to serve like a 
slave, just as the wild horse can be tamed 
and made to lend his strength to man’s 
loins and limbs. One of the first duties 
that fronts the fisherman is to make the 
opposing wind serve him. One thing the 
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sailor fears,a dead calm. But if there is 
only a wind, no matter from which way it 
blows, he can so adjust his sail, and tack, 
as to make that opposing force sweep him 
into the harbour and his home. And God 
sends disasters, revolutions, sorrows, up- 
heavals to develop the resources in men. 
He peels men of their luxuries, that they 
may develop strength enough to exist on the 
necessities. He strips them of wealth, that 
they may make poverty splendid. He takes 
away honours, that the naked manhood may 
stand forth in its glorious beauty. Paul 
never found himself or moved the world’s 
heart until he was peeled of all his offices 
and honours and rolled in trouble. “I have 
learned how to be full and how to be empty. 
I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” Manhood, standing apart 
from goods and things, shines forth resplen- 
dent. The candle set in a golden candlestick 
loses half its light by reason of the gold 
leaves and branches. Lift the candle out of 
the golden stick and set it on the floor, in a 
widow’s dark garret, and the flame burns 
like a star. Through very abundance of 
beauty in the conservatory the flower’s love- 
liness is lost. If you want to know how 
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rich that rose is, cut off the red blossom and 
carry it into some tenement-house, and there 
it will send forth its perfume, and its full 
beauty will be seen. 

Our earth holds no more glorious scene 
than that of men and women who have 
passed from a mansion to a cottage, from 
abundance and servants to simplicity and 
necessity, and who have widened their influ- 
ence as the path of life narrowed. Here is 
a man who, through no fault of his own, 
has lost all his goods. Gone the splendid 
house, the carriages, the positions of honour. 
Gone his pictures, his wife’s piano and all 
her jewels. He lives in a tiny little house. 
He who always rode now walks. He still 
stands in the aisle of the church on Sunday 
morning, his beautiful face is more hand- 
some at seventy than it was in the prosper- 
ous days when he was fifty. Never was he 
so useful, never did his word and example 
count for somuch. Having no more duties 
as director of companies he has more time 
to visit the poor, to teach boys in the mis- 
sion school, to serve the needy, to carry the 
flower and the cup of cold water to Christ’s 
little ones. He never repines. The note of 
victory is in his voice when he refers to the 
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old days. Once he ruled over thingsand bonds 
and stocks and markets. Now he rules 
over souls and has time to spare. His last 
days have been his best days, through pov- 
erty. His happiest years have been his de- 
spoiled years. Once he made his gold toshine 
through Christian generosity ; now he makes 
his coppers to shine. 

Yesterday, in the brown sear field, where 
the plough had made havoc, where the 
gleaners had carried away the last ear of 
corn, there stood in the corner of the field 
a bunch of wild asters, blooming up to the 
very edge of frost and winter, their brave 
beauty challenging the north wind! It was 
my old friend, with his stout heart, his finely- 
chiselled face, his beautiful, Christlike life, 
flinging out his challenge to poverty, disaster, 
revolution, and standing victorious over all 
life’s troubles. When the sunset gun shall 
boom for him the end of that man will be 
peace. 
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XL 
MAKING THE MOST OF ONE'S TIME 


Br things are more instructive than 
the study of the intellectual methods 
of men who have achieved success.. Now 
and then one meets a man who is almost 
a magician in his skill of manufacturing or 
using time. With marvellous art he has so 
laid out his hours as to achieve the impossi- 
ble. On Tuesday morning he works on his 
new book. On Wednesday he works upon 
his long novel or short stories. Thursday he 
gives to the writing of verse, lyrics, odes or 
drama. Friday is always reserved for a 
magazine article or a column in a newspaper. 
On Saturday morning he writes the Sunday 
morning sermon ; Saturday evening he writes 
at a four-hour sitting the Sunday evening 
sermon. On Monday he starts for the old 
shops, the auction rooms, the art galleries. 
Half-past eight every morning finds him at 
his desk, where he remains for five hours, 
until one-thirty. Then come two hours in 
active exercise, usually out-of-doors. The 
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evenings are for lectures or public addresses. 
It is a strenuous programme, but by adher- 
ing to it a worker can achieve the impos- 
sible in literature. Such a career cannot be 
explained by saying, “The man is a genius; 
he has unusual gifts.” 

“Give attention unto reading.” Never 
were the books so many and so inviting, but 
never were men so tired when night comes. 
Many an overworked man exclaims, “Once 
I, too, read books! But not now.” Many 
a man also early in life finds he is losing his 
intellectual spring, and that the creative 
touch is going. Is there no mental law of 
therapeutics? Strangely enough, there is. 
Could these tired men rest themselves by 
reading ? Beyond all doubt; and gain cul- 
ture and growth while doing it. The mu- 
sician knows that pounding the same string 
will soon wear the chord out. Athletes 
know that the use of the same muscle brings 
speedy tire. Artists rest the jaded sense by — 
changing from blue to gold and crimson to 
purple. Even the bicycler has discovered 
that he rests soonest, not by sitting quietly, 
but by such a use of the arms as to throw 
the blood out of the legs. 

This law is intellectual also. The mind is 
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not divided into compartments, nevertheless 
the intellect seems to use different parts of 
the brain. Consider the habits of my friend. 
One day furnishes the momentum for the 
next one; that is the secret of his entire 
career. So we find this man at fifty years 
of age has grown even stronger, healthier 
and happier. And there are multitudes of 
young men who need, above all things else, 
to study the law of mental rest through 
mental work. By mastering it they would 
double their intellectual output and recover 
the creative touch. 

But if the change of one’s thought by 
reading and writing brings rest, it also se- 
cures mental fertility and productiveness. 
In the realm of the fields everything de- 
pends on fertilization. Here are the clover- 
fields, with red and white. Here are the 
apple orchards, on widely separated hills. 
But here, too, are the honey bees that flit 
from field to field and orchard to orchard, 
carrying pollen, and fertilizing bough and 
branch. And thoughts must speed from the 
field of poetry to that of fiction; from fic- 
tion to history and politics ; from biography 
to religion, for so the intellect is fertilized 
and the imagination fed. For that reason 
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Mr. Gladstone kept three desks: at one desk 
he worked on politics, statistics, proposed 
laws; at another desk he worked on his 
literary task, the Greek or Latin poets, while 
religious books were piled on the third. The 
one subject helped the other. When he found 
something in literature which started his 
mind going on politics, once the flame was 
fully kindled, he turned to the new theme at 
the next desk. What freshness, therefore, 
in his articles! What variety in his think- 
ing! Staleness is impossible to a man with 
such a method. Here is the secret of intel- 
lectual fertility : 

The mind works in two states ; first of all 
it is quiet, passive and receptive. Then the 
intellect is like the candle that is unlighted ; 
light is there, only it is latent. In another 
mood the intellect. is fully kindled. Some 
event, some crisis of sorrow or joy, a great 
oration or song or sermon or drama, has 
kindled the fiame, and the mind glows hour 
after hour. Byron understood thislaw. He 
read until he found a thought that roused his 
creative power, and then he would seize his 
pen and write. Ruskin knew the law, and 
used to send his servant out to bring a golden 
bough for his table, to kindle his mind when he 
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was writing on trees and leaves. The bough 
was the match that kindled the candle and 
released its flame. Some books give the in- 
formation, are treasure-houses of ideas ; their 
authors have distilled for us the very essence 
of their genius, their thoughts, their ambi- 
tions, their aspirations, their dreams, their 
passions and their victories. Many a tired. 
youth flings himself down at night to rest in 
soddenness, when what he needs is to read. 
Are you depressed? Read books of mirth 
and laughter. Are you seeking the path to 
success? Read the biographies of the great. 
Are you contented, having lost ambition ? 
Open to the story of the inventors, the mer- 
chants, the statesmen, the heroes. Are you 
losing the creative fire? Read the seven 
great novels. Are you pessimistic, and 
miserable, and conscious of your sin? Read 
the story of that Divine Teacher who dwelt 
in Bethlehem, and who has journeyed over 
the continents and the centuries like an ad- 
vancing summer that carries beauty and 
bounty in its wings. 

Work, think, love, worship, pray,—but 
“give attention to reading ” also! 
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A MAN IN TROUBLE 


VERY community holds a few people 

who seem chosen to good fortune. 
Health, money, troops of friends, offices, 
position, all are theirs. One misfortune 
alone happens to them—when Christmas 
comes they know of nothing that they do 
not already possess. Others there are who 
seem chosen to adversity and trouble. Their 
health is insecure, they are poor, obscure, neg- 
lected, and all the ‘storms of life beat down 
upon them. In an unfriendly mood Fate 
seems to have emptied upon them a quiver 
full of arrows, and each barb is tipped with 
fire or poison. One of these men, over whom 
troubles have swept in sheeted storms, has 
publicly indicted Nature and Providence. 
At the hour when he expected success and 
ease everything has been swept away. 
“ At the beginning of old age I find my- 
self where I stood in my youth—at the 
foot of the ladder. Then $500 a year was 
enough, but not now, after these years of 
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affluence. I cannot adjust myself to the 
change from the position of employer to that 
of clerk, from a mansion to a flat, from the 
club and many friends to being a nobody. 
Is not suicide justifiable in certain cases? I 
never asked to be born. If I had been asked 
I think I would have refused the gift of life. 
Why may I not lay down a burden that I 
never took up for myself ?” 

This is the letter of an honest man. These 
words ring true. Here is a man who is 
baffled and beaten—for the hour. For him 
things have gone as bad as heart could fear. 

The problems raised by this suggestion of 
suicide are most difficult, and are immeasur- 
able in their scope. It is not only prob- 
able but certain that the outsider does not 
comprehend the vastness of the issues in- 
volved. Were others similarly situated, per- 
haps they too would find that the storms 
and troubles that bend this man to the earth 
would have beaten their spirit also into the 
very ground. Nevertheless, one but encour- 
ages the hope that all should be supported by 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of right 
and the beneficence of that God, who is sur- 
rounded with clouds and darkness, but who 
“stands within the shadow, keeping watch 
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above. His own.” What if this dark hour 
were the very hour for which later the sufferer 
will have most reason to be grateful! What 
if he so rose to his emergency as to show his 
generation how to meet and defy events 
while he flings out this chailenge to pov- 
erty, ill-health, sorrow, loneliness and heart- 
break ?—What if he should say to Ill For- 
tune, “Here I stand, with soul uncon- 
querable. Do your worst! But remember 
that though all things fail I will not fear.” 
What if God and events have chosen him 
for an example? What if Paul’s great- 
est opportunity came in the chance to be 
victorious over mobs, stones, hunger, dungeon, 
the headsman’s axe? What if the martyr- 
dom was Abraham Lincoln’s greatest good 
fortune? When the Japanese commander 
wanted a hundred men to make the death- 
charge the whole regiment volunteered, 
counting it an honour and entering into com- 
petition for challenging death. The name of 
Paul is to-day a name to conjure with. 
What if, on fronting Nero’s dungeon, he had 
considered the problem “ whether suicide was 
not justifiable” ? What if he had asked this 
question —whether he could not lay down 
these burdens that he never for himself took 
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up? What if he had gone into the pres- 
ence of his Master bearing the stain of cow- 
ardice? No! A thousand times, no! No 
man chooses life for himself, God chooses it 
for him. Perhaps the time will come when 
earth’s greatest sufferers will forget the 
Mount of Transfiguration, where success 
dwelt, in the joy of victory over Geth- 
semane’s Calvary. 

When long time has passed, perhaps you 
will be grateful for the extremes involved in 
going from mansion to flat, and from posi- 
tion to the ranks. If men are here to gather 
gold, then you have failed. If men are here 
to build character, then your troubles may 
spring out of the loving kindness of the 
Creator. It may be that the world is a 
schoolhouse and a workshop, and events are 
teachers. If so, to-morrow you will be grate- 
ful for what to-day you exclaim against. In 
Minnesota the millers and farmers are in dis- 
tress. They have no hard wheat that makes 
the perfect flour, and this year must buy it 
from Canada. What is the trouble? This 
—the skies have been too propitious, the 
clouds too generous, and so the wheat is too 
rank and soft. And what is the hope of 
Minnesota after many summers of abundant 
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rains? The only hope is in a long drought, 
a furnace-like summer, to expel all the mois- 
ture from the soil so that the sunbeams can 
revitalize the cells of the earth out of which 
spring these golden sheaves. For it is a 
strange fact that when the sun has lifted the 
waving grain, that grain casts a heavy 
shadow over the soil and robs it of the sun it 
needs. And perhaps your prosperity had pro- 
duced material things that stood between 
your soul and your God. If so, no matter 
what treasure your hands held, your life was 
poor. 

You say you are now where you began in 
youth, with $500 a year. Emerson did his 
best work on $500 a year, when money would 
not go as far as it does to-day. Sodid John 
Bunyan and Milton and Dante. Not one of 
the apostles had a tenth as much. The men 
that have made liberty, wrought reforms, the 
old masters, the great poets, the martyrs, 
would have counted themselves happy to 
have had half as much as $500. Poverty is 
a relative term. Wealth is in the soul. 
Your letter bears abundant proofs that you 
have full power to assert your manhood and 
say: “I know how to be full and how to be 
hungry, how to be abased and how to abound, 
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how to lead and how to follow. Everywhere 
and in all things I can conquer through Him 
who strengtheneth me.” 

Remember that the end is not far off. On . 
going abroad every voyager notices that in 
nearing the shore, storms increase. On the 
voyage books, games, conversation have their 
uses, but when the captain announces “ Land 
ahead!” the voyager puts aways his books 
and amusements. Perchance these duties, 
offices and games for the brief life-voyage 
are now to be folded up because you have 
outgrown them. What if the earth be re- 
moved? God still lives. Hope thou in 
Him! He shall yet save thee. For in God, 
not in things, is the strength of man’s life. 
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HOPE 


OLUMBUS is the type of hope for men 
who plan large things. A stranger in 
Spain, penniless, without friends, one day he 
walked by the seashore. Suddenly a wave 
rolling in from the west cast a limb upon the 
shore. The wood was strange and new, sug- 
gesting a world beyond the horizon. It set 
Columbus’s imagination on fire. In thought 
he passed from the pebble caught in the crack 
of the log to the-vast continent from which 
it came; he leaped from the bough to the 
forests of which it was a part. In that hour 
Hope lent him wings and supported him in 
his work. One day he set sail in pursuit of 
yonder setting sun. On the prow of his ship 
there stood an invisible pilot—the Angel of 
Hope. When his men became alarmed and 
would have turned back Hope pointed to the 
lands of gold, yellow as the western sky. 
When winds were contrary and waves were 
high Hope whispered that the greater the 
obstacle the greater the victory, once it is 
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overcome. When he had sailed many days 
further than he had expected Hope urged 
that the broader the sea the larger and vaster 
the land must be lying beyond. When the 
sailors threatened Columbus with violence 
Hope suggested that he offer a rich reward 
to the one who first saw land. One morning 
Columbus noticed a golden bough with 
scarcely faded leaves floating on the wave; 
on the bough a strange bird had alighted to 
rest its wings. In that hour Hope’s plumage 
took on a golden hue. When Columbus 
landed and gave to the world his new conti- 
nent, when he sailed homeward to receive 
the idolatry of the people and the welcome 
of kings and adulation worthy of a god, he 
carried with him the consciousness that the 
faculty that had saved him and made him 
equal to his task was the faculty of Hope. 
Planting his thoughts and words like seeds, 
man must wait for his harvest, and Hope helps 
him. Daily it is his staff and support. In- 
deed, without this joy-producing faculty man 
could not live. At first childhood is saved 
by hope of a coming youth; in youth the 
boy, conscious of his rawness and immaturity, 
is saved by hope of a coming mature devel- 
opment; in old age, when the man sits upon 
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the western piazza and waits for the sunset 
signal, and realizes that his life is now all be- 
hind him, he is saved by hope that his plans 
that are rooted on earth will ripen and wave 
their fruit in heaven. Not one other quality 
is so practical. Hope does more for field and 
factory, and office and library, than any other 
gift or grace. Ambition plants the seed, 
faith waters it, work tills the soil, but Hope 
points to the coming harvest. Look at these 
new immigrants, come to drudge in street 
and mine and forest and field. What saves 
them during their homesickness and their 
loneliness and their bitter discouragement ? 
They are saved by the hope of a coming 
competence, of a little cottage of their own, 
with their own vine and fig tree. It is Hope 
that saves the poor seamstress, climbing the 
garret steps; it is Hope that guides the boy 
setting forth to make his fortune; it is Hope 
that arms these boys who come to the city to 
make their fortunes, with weapons for their 
battle and victory. Hope is a refuge from 
life’s fierce heat; it is a hospital for hurt 
hearts; it isa shield for defense; it has wings 
for uplift; it is also the star towards which 
man journeys. Great is the power of work, 
of courage and persistence, but it is Hope 
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that nourishes, invigourates and sustains the 
other faculties. 

Hope delivers both great and small out of 
discouragement. All good work involves 
time. That is a poor harvest that represents 
the sowing of yesterday and a reaping next 
week. Here is the parent sowing the good 
seed of wisdom for the child. But apparently 
all is in vain. Itis as if the handfuls of grain 
had been sown in the watery furrows of the 
sea. Teaching and example fail. Little by 
little the boy breaks away. One by one the 
home ties are severed. One by one the sen- 
timents of fidelity to the family weaken and 
the threads part. The child wanders away 
and disappears. Life holds no sadder hour 
for the parent and teacher. Then Hope 
comes in and saves. It whispers, “Come 
soon or come late, the hour will arrive when 
the child will return to the faith and life of 
its father ;” that “train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old—perhaps 
here, perhaps there—he will not depart from 
it;” that the earth itself is a large spool, and 
the father’s love is a golden thread wound 
around it, and, though the youth go every- 
where in his wanderings, at last the word of 
love will draw him back to scenes and paths 
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long forgotten. And when long time has 
passed Hope is vindicated. Wordsworth un- 
derstood this when he wrote the most pa- 
thetic poem in literature called “ Michael.” 
Long afterwards in some great city the youth 
read this poem and remembered his father 
on the farm, to whom he has not written for 
years, or mother, to whom he has been un- 
faithful. In that hour of incitement he 
writes home, but the hand that guides the 
pen and pours a flood of happiness into his 
heart will be the hand of Hope. There is 
not a single deed of simple honesty or kind- 
ness or justice that is not like the mustard 
seed, that will become a great tree. There 
is not a single tiny spring of happiness dug 
but it will widen into a vast river when 
Hope’s work is done. Our weary world 
needs many things, but nothing more than 
Hope. Emerson’s words strengthen Hope 
in all discouraged workers : 


“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
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PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM 


ROM time to time the lord mayor and 
dignitaries of London assemble to 
honour some noble citizen. Coming together 
in the mansion-house, with gorgeous cere- 
monies they present to the man the freedom 
of the city. With glorious pageantry, 
London conferred this honour upon Lord 
Curzon recently, as it did some years ago 
upon Livingstone, the hero and saviour of 
Africa ; upon Richard Cobden with his Free 
Corn laws, and upon Lord Lawrence, the 
benefactor of India. 

The beautiful ceremony culminates when 
the lord mayor presents to the hero a golden 
key, with which he can unlock every gate 
and enter every treasure house of civic 
honour. And then they write as it were the 
name of the city. upon the brow of the man 
whom they delight to honour, while he in 
turn swears to protect the city and its citi- 
zens with his genius, his gold, his influence 
and his sacred honour. 

In the ancient towns the citizen achieved 
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the freedom of his city by some valiant deed. 
But here, in American cities, all are free 
born. Not one honour, not one privilege, but 
is common to each patriot. It is asif the 
fathers and founders of the republic, who 
have long passed into that Westminster 
Abbey of God where none but the great do 
sleep, should return to bow low above each 
American youth and whisper, “In this hour 
I write upon thy forehead the name of my 
God, and the name of the city of my God.” 
For the golden age of which the poets have 
dreamed will come when the ideal city and 
the ideal citizen are both here. 

For once all the citizens of our great city 
seem ashamed of civic apathy and municipal 
indifference. For one week, at least, men 
have forgotten the question how to get more 
gold and more amusement, and substituted 
instead how to increase patriotism. One of 
the most encouraging signs of the times is 
the enthusiasm of young men, who are about 
to cast their first vote. Abraham Lincoln 
once said that the future of the republic 
depends upon the ideals and aspirations of 
young men and boys of twenty-one. And 
what was true in 65 is even more true in 
these later days. 
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For some reason middle-aged men, who 
have won their position and leisure, seem 
often quite indifferent to political problems 
and the welfare of the city. They look with 
utter contempt upon those who interest 
themselves in politics. In the tenement 
house region every voter may be counted on 
to be in his place at the polls. The men 
who live in mansions on the avenues will 
vote providing it does not rain, or providing 
they have no prior engagement for billiards 
or golf or a drive. The rich men of New 
York or Chicago are there for business ends, 
and for business alone. They want other 
people to run the city while they get away 
with the goods. It is quite within their 
power to lessen the sum of social misery and 
municipal corruption. 

The republic needs to surround the act of 
voting with some ceremony, rich and beauti- 
ful, dignified and inspiring. Would that the 
ceremony of voting could be signalized by 
noble custom here as once citizenship was 
made honourable in Athens! In that first 
republic, everything conspired towards that 
wonderful hour when a youth was admitted 
to the honours and privileges of the citizen. 
When election morning came, every shop 
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was closed. Every door was festooned with 
banners. Early the youth bathed and shaved 
himself. Then the young citizen put on a 
white robe, bound with a purple sash. The 
rulers and the priests walked at the head of 
the procession burning incense that filled the 
air with perfume. Drunkenness on that day 
was punishable with death. It was a crime for 
a vender of foods to sell sour wine. Before a 
youth cast his ballot he purified himself by 
a religious rite. For any man to attempt to 
buy another’s vote was to arouse the anger of 
the gods. For a youth to sell his vote for 
gold was to be smitten by a thunderbolt 
from the hand of Pallas Athene herself. 
To cast a selfish ballot for the promotion of 
personal interests was a crime against Athens. 
The youth made a solemn pledge so to vote 
as to preserve the laws of his city, to pro- 
mote the welfare of its citizens, and to 
spread its influence and fame throughout the 
earth. The Parthenon itself furnished the 
election booth. Their voting was as beauti- 
ful a service as is to-day a glorious marriage 
ceremony. 

How would Pericles have been shocked 
had he been told that a day would come 
wheu election booths would be in livery 
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stables, in back alleys, hard by saloons and 
drinking shops! Plainly one of the needs of 
the republic is that of high associations for 
young citizens. 

What if instead of this miserable room 
where votes are cast some rich man should 
build a little classic temple, put on the walls 
the portraits of the men who have honoured 
their city, and the patriots and heroes who 
have guided it? What if it were the ambi- 
tion of every noble boy to hang his por- 
trait on the walls? What if that little hall 
were always open to the people of the ward ? 
What if we had thirty mayors in New York 
answering to thirty wards, as once they had 
thirty mayors in Athens answering to their 
thirty sections of the city ! 

We have schools of technology, and make 
boys masters of the trades. Will the people 
of the republic ever learn wisdom, and found 
schools of patriotism? Will politics ever 
become a science? Has not the time come 
to prepare a youth for voting with as much 
care and careful instruction as a youth is 
prepared for a trade or handicraft or a pro- 
fession ? 

What privileges inhere in our patriotism ! 
What opportunities for the young men of 
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the republic! Wonderful the solemnity of 
the marriage hour! Important the day of 
graduation from school or college! Great 
the moment when the citizen takes his oath 
and promises to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth in the court 
of justice! But more solemn and glorious 
the day when a young American patriot first 
assumes the privileges of citizenship and casts 
his vote for the promotion of justice, the ex- 
alting of good men, and the strengthening 
and establishing See the institutions of 
the republic that its people may enjoy abiding 
peace and ever-increasing prosperity ! 
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THE GRACE OF HOLDING ON 


AUL was in himself a fine illustration of 

persistence and the patience that never 
lets go a tool ora task. In his philosophy 
persistence held the first place among the 
practical virtues. The very essence of hero- 
ism was steadfastness. The weak and shift- 
less workman soon tires and throws aside 
his sickle. If the soldier’s courage is weak 
he soon drops the sword and counts heads to 
find out which army is the larger. If the 
patriot’s devotion is feeble he becomes a 
turncoat. If the reformer’s conscience is 
weak he gives up the struggle as a hopeless 
task. 

If a youth has little resolution he goes from 
place to place, changes his occupation with 
each changing season, and becomes a ne’er- 
do-well. But strength abides. Greatness, 
having done all, simply stands and takes the 
storm unmoved. When the hail falls the 
turtle draws its head under the shell, and this 
is ignoble endurance. But when the heavens 
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rain blows, lies, disaster and pains upon the 
hero and patriot, he shields himself by his 
courage, hope and faith and bids the storm 
do its worst. And this endurance is noble. 
The highest praise we can bestow upon a 
great soul is this: in the face of fate and cir- 
cumstances he holds fast that which is good. 

The success that rewards the steadfast man 
is the outer stamp of God’s approval. Ex- 
perience tells us that the rewards of life are 
for persevering men rather than for gifted 
men. Every commencement season thou- 
sands of young men are graduated from the 
colleges; soon they will go out into the 
world to see what gifts life holds for them. 
Some there are who will worship luck and 
think the world owes them a living. 

In the kindergarten the little children form 
a circle and close their eyes and open their 
hands. One large child is queen, and goes 
about whispering, “ Hold fast all I give you.” 
When nine of the children open their eyes 
they find nothing in the hand, but the tenth 
finds some gift. And multitudes of young 
men are only little children grown tall. 
They think that Fortune has favourites. 
They sit and dream, hoping to hear her step 
approaching, while her voice whispers, 
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“Hold fast the office, the honour, the gold, 
that I give you.” When these ignoble and 
expectant youths have reached maturity they 
will sit in solitude, mourning that Fortune 
has passed them by. 

In one respect the youth is right—Fortune 
has her favourites. She loves the youth 
whose motto is persistence and industry. 
Fortune goes everywhither searching for the 
man who can toil terribly and keeps toiling, 
and never knows when he is defeated ; who 
counts each victory at night only a resting- 
place, who the next morning folds his tent 
and marches on to some new height of wis- 
dom, of wealth and of goodness. 

Fame loves the plodder. Blessed is per- 
sistence! Happy the worker who can hold 
on. Fortunate above all others the toiler 
who, having done all, stands, works, and will 
not give up that which is good. To his feet 
come all the angels of good fortune, empty- 
ing out their golden sheaves of happiness and 
success. 

But the man who holds on must have jus- 
tice on his side. He must feel that his cause 
is right. Then the stars in their courses fight 
for him, then the sun shines for him, the 
morning smiles for him, the rains heal his 
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wounds, the winds are voices for his cause, 

the very rivers float his argosies. All elo- 
quence is born of a noble theme. When Con- 
gress degenerates into a Board of Trade, Sen- 
ators and Representatives sink to the level of 
servants who compute figures, but when some 
great cause, like the liberty of slaves, or the 
sorrows of innumerable poor, or the injustice 
wrought upon little children in factories, 
enters the Senate chamber, eloquence returns 
with the great theme. 

It was easy, therefore, for Martin Luther 
to hold on to that great truth called the right 
of private judgment and the liberty to pray to 
God without the intervening man or medium. 
It was easy for Lafayette to hold on, despite 
the horrors of the French Revolution. He 
knew the serfdom and tyranny that lay in 
the past for France, what liberty and the re- 
public had done for America. He fought 
face forward ; he never dreamed but that the 
storm would break ; he knew that out of the 
worst God could lead forth the best ; he felt 
that justice and eternal right were on his side ; 
he did what he could and then let events do 
their worst, and simply held on. 

The grace of steadfastness carries with it the 
grace of hope. Persistence breeds the cour- 
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age of the future. This virtue carries with 
it the vision of far-off and future things. 

Persistence knows not faint-heartedness, is 
not acquainted with irresolution, never falters 
and never quails, falls only to rise again, 
sleeps only to wake. Persistence rights all 
wrongs, slays all ills. Persistence opens all 
furrows, reaps all the harvests. Persistence 
invents tools, covers the world with factories 
and the sea with ships. Persistence founds 
all temples of art, science, literature and re- 
ligion, and persistent industry fills these 
temples with treasures. There is nothing 
that industry and persistence have not done ; 
there is nothing they cannot do. 
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XLVIII 
CONCENTRATION 


ALKING with a young man about suc- 
cess and a career, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
advised the youth to “ know something about 
everything, and everything about some- 
thing.” The advice was good—in Dr. John- 
son’s day, when London was an isolated 
village, and it took a week to get the news 
from Paris, Rome and Berlin. To-day, if a 
man were to take all knowledge for his prov- 
ince and try to know something about every- 
thing, the allotment of time would give one 
minute to each subject, and soon the youth 
would flit from topic to topic as a butterfly 
from flower to flower, and life would be 
about as evanescent as the butterfly, that 
lives for the present honey and moment. 

To-day commercial, literary, or inventive 
success means concentration. 

Edison’s life motto has been, “This one 
thing I know—Electricity.” Just because 
electricity, working through copper, or iron, 
manifests itself in a thousand ways and uses, 
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this specialist in electricity has taken out a 
thousand patents. 

Cadbury, the great English philanthropist 
and merchant, decided thirty years ago to 
know nothing but the manufacture of cocoa, 
how to give food and drink to the people, 
and how to build an ideal village for work- 
ing men. This merchant has hired chemists 
to analyze the cocoa bean, hired gardeners 
in many continents and countries to experi- 
ment with these rich growths, until at last 
he has ransacked the world for wisdom, and 
become a national benefactor. 

Cecil Rhodes resolved that he would do 
one thing—open up Africa’s commerce 
through railways. He was an Oxford man, 
he loved London. Bankers tried to buy him 
by large salaries, a prime minister offered 
him a cabinet position to return to London, 
friends plied him with every conceivable 
argument. But he determined to do one 
thing—open up Africa. Having gridironed 
South Africa with little railways, he deter- 
mined to build a road from Cape Town to 
Cairo. After he was dead the world found 
that Cecil Rhodes had explorers, surveying 
parties, engineers, to the number of two hun- 
dred, scattered all over Africa, mapping out 
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the land, and preparing to open it up to 
civilization. His life-story reads like a ro- 
mance, and the one word that explains every 
page is “ Concentration.” 

Henry Ward Beecher was the greatest 
preacher of his generation and century. His 
motto was, “This one thing I do.” Some 
men, misunderstanding him, seem to think 
that he diffused his energies. No mistake 
could be greater. For him, everything con- 
verged towards Sunday and hissermon. He 
went out and lectured to gather material and 
momentum that would sweep him on towards 
Sunday. He was interested in a religious 
newspaper, because it accumulated knowledge 
and facts rapidly, that he might work up the 
raw material into the coming sermon. His 
philanthropies furnished themes for the ser- 
mons. He studied precious stones, china, 
rugs, old tapestries, factories, stores, to gather 
illustrations for the sermon. Everything was 
grist for the hopper. And every hour and 
every experience of the week marched 
steadily towards the coming sermon and 
Sunday. 

Newspaper men relate an incident about a 
certain great editor. One morning a young 
coliegian knocked at his door and asked for 
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a position. “Have you one idea that you 
can give to this paper?” asked the editor. 
The young man flushed under the question. 
It seemed a reflection upon his mental re- 
sources. “I hope I have not come out of 
college with only one idea,” was his answer. 
_ Then the editor pointed the youth to the 
multitude moving up and down Park Row, 
in front of the newspaper office. “There is 
not one outstanding man in that group of a 
hundred. If there were only one man who 
had emphasized height and grown to seven 
feet, he would stand forth in evidence. The 
great newspaper staff is made up of many 
men, each one of whom brings one unique 
contribution. There is no place in this office 
for a man who can do everything. But 
whenever you get one idea there is a place 
waiting for you here.” 

Young man, be a sun-glass, concentrating 
all the rays at one focal point, until the ac- 
cumulated heat and light burn their way 
through opposition. 

Don’t scatter all over creation, but aim at 
your object. The intellect is a bow, ideas 
are arrows, and the will sends them home. 

There is a new camera, worked with a 
spring. The lens begins the movement by 
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pointing towards the east, sweeps the hori- 
zon until it points towards the west, and 
takes a picture of the entire scene. What is 
good for a dead camera is bad for a living 
man. What if a hunter out for ducks should 
point his double-barrelled shotgun towards 
the east, then begin to swing his gun all the 
way around the horizon until it pointed west, 
and while the shot were going out in the 
movement pray to God that he might hit 
a duck, or something. Hunters specialize, 
and shoot straight towards a mark. And so 
should men plan and work. 

Failure is one-half ignorance and the other 
half diffusion. Success is an absolute mas- 
tery of the single thing in hand. Every day 
the principle of the division of labour is be- 
ing refined. The youth who would succeed 
must toil terribly and exhibit the genius for 
detail. Above all things else he must concen- 
trate, concentrate, concentrate ! 

The history of every successful man can be 
summed up in one word “ He did one thing 
well.” 

For the youth ambitious to help men, 
there is no better life motto than “This one 
thing I do.” . 
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XLIx 
AN AMERICAN AWAKENING 


TRIP across our continent to-day will 
convince even the pessimist that there 
is a wonderful intellectual movement sweep- 
ing across our land. Nothing impresses the 
traveller like the buoyancy and hopefulness, 
the outbreaking enterprise and activity of 
our young Americans. The whole land is 
throbbing with ambition and enterprise, and 
the seeds of unexampled harvests are now 
being sown.. 
That English journalist, in his address at 
a recent banquet, spoke of the gloom and 
pessimism of his own people. He said 
that the fog, and the black pall that hangs 
over London, is typical of the darkened 
spirit that overshadows the factory classes 
of Great Britain and of Europe. No Amer- 
ican, lingering in Manchester or Sheffiekd, 
or London, but has been conscious of this 
note of depression. The multitudes go 
towards the factory with the listlessness of 
convicts going to a stone-pile. Men are 
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steeped in discouragement and sodden with 
gloom. Foreign workmen seem to waken 
without ambition, to work without spring 
and to sleep without hope. But a journey 
across the American continent, meeting 
night after night with American audiences, 
_ fills one with eager hope, makes the observer 
glow and throb with buoyancy. The gen- 
eration seems to have entered upon a renais- 
sance. The adventurous spirit is abroad 
among our youth. Every boy seems like a 
young Columbus, straining his eyes towards 
a new continent, hidden behind the horizon. 
The very atmosphere is roseate. Eager and 
happy voices fill the air with sounds that 
turn to music. | ; 

What the era of discovery was to the age 
of Queen Elizabeth, this day of opportunity 
is to our young Americans. And this atmos- 
phere of hopefulness must react and power- 
fully influence the American temperament, 
American homes, American literature, and 
all that is best in American life. 

In the very nature of the case this warm 
and genial atmosphere is waking up our 
young men. A thousand industrial stim- 
ulants are influencing our youth. The 
stories of poor boys who become rich, the 
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tales of obscure youths who have climbed to 
fame and fortune, seem more wonderful 
than the marvels of Aladdin’s lamp. The 
wealth in the forests, the treasures in the 
fields, the riches in the mines, the oppor- 
tunities of young men in reform and philan- 
thropy, and invention, and science, and 
literature, have become bugle-notes calling 
young men from their listlessness to am- 
bition, adventure, and new enterprises. Not 
a day but witnesses the awakening of some 
youth from his sleep and sloth. 

Everywhere one finds young engineers, 
studying their levers and valves, hoping to 
make a great improvement. In the shops 
and factories young men are trying to 
perfect labour-saving devices. On trains one 
finds the seats filled with eager travellers, 
going abroad with open eyes and hungry 
minds, seeking for some undeveloped re- 
source that can be opened up. In the val- 
leys between the mountains of Montana and 
Idaho the traveller beholds a thousand tents 
set up for as many families ; a thousand men 
and their teams digging the canal, and lead- 
ing the water down from the snow-clad 
mountains. For them, in their eager hope, 
there was no sage-brush, no dust in the 
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atmosphere and no loneliness. For them, 
there was only the thought that irrigation 
built Egypt, that streams of water flowing 
through the land turned the plains of Italy 
into an empire. Before their eager eyes the 
rude tent becomes a beautiful house, the 
sage-brush a field of wheat, the little valley 
a land of orchards and vineyards, the irri- 
gating ditch becomes a river of water of life. 

Twenty years ago the valley near Grand 
Junction, Colorado, was a desert, with no 
spray of grass, no green leaf, and worthless 
land. Now driving from orchard to orchard, 
one may walk through orchards of pear and 
peach that sell for $2,000 an acre. The 
poet’s vision of desert that became a garden 
of flower and fruit has become the common- 
place of every-day life. 

The whole generation has wakened, the 
spirit of adventure is abroad. Courage is 
becoming universal and self-reliance a con- 
tagion. That golden age of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, when new enterprise created a new 
intellectual England, was not more wonder- 
ful than the new era that is abroad in our 
land. 

More important still is the bearing of 
this new hopefulness upon individual and 
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social growth. Midst such influences it 
is impossible for the citizen to stand still. 
Lethargy and soddenness and stagnation 
are possible only to the luxurious and hope- 
less rich. As for the millions, growth 
is the very necessity of their being. Noth- 
ing is more wonderful than the intellectual 
hunger of the multitudes, save the desire 
of our youth to get up as well as to get 
on. Gone the day when the lecturer or 
writer must needs scourge the people to 
listen or stimulate them to think. They are 
so eager to hear, they read and listen with 
such avidity, they rather stimulate the 
speaker with such regard of applause as to 
lift bim out of himself and imperil health 
with excess of enthusiasm. 

Verily God is abroad in the land. Not 
all things are right, but all things are going 
towards the right. What seems an arrested 
development here and there is temporary 
and local. 

In the natural world the Spring stands at 
the edge of the snowdrift and whispers to 
the arbutus, “ Wake up, little flower, wake 
up!” Borne up by an invisible chariot the 
Spirit of Summer waves her wand above 
snowdrift and ice-locked river. Without 
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thunder of cannon or march of armed feet 
the Angel of the South Wind journeys 
across the land, and at her approach the 
forces of night and winter retreat to their 
ice-caverns. 

Not otherwise the Angels of Hope and of 
Aspiration are out upon their beneficent 
ministry. Aspiration whispers to the boy in 
the corn-field, “Wake up, the new day has 
dawned! Ambition stands close beside the 
anvil and the smithy, whispering, “There is 
a better tool.” Hope leans above the young 
writer’s shoulder, and, lo! a golden bar falls 
across the author’s page. The spirit of 
beauty with noiseless step crosses another 
threshold and whispers to the musician, 
“Let us find a sweeter song;” to the painter, 
“Let us discover a new art.” To the tene- 
ment-house also she comes—the new spirit of 
Love hath come to cleanse these plague- 
spots and to bring light into the narrow 
alleys and life into the rooms of death. 

It is good to live in this land of oppor- 
tunity. It is good to work where there are 
free and open highways to office, honour, 
and influence. If the peoples of Europe 
have to work amid soddenness and under a 
black sky, it is for our American youth to 
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love the sunshine, to work under blue skies, 
to keep the paths free, the chances equal, the 
honours open. Contentment is ignoble for 
some, and contentment for some who work 
and stand and wait is noble. But aspiration 
and hope are the blue sky holding sun and 
stars for all alike. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT 


c): CE more our people front an irrepress- 
ible conflict. The coming struggle 
has come. Many public men anticipated 
that a collision between individualism and 
socialism would come two years from now, 
or four years from now, but already the con- 
test has begun. 

Herbert Spencer once foretold the tempo- 
rary triumph of socialism, then a military 
despotism, then twenty years of chaos in the 
wilderness, and then a gradual clearing of 
the clouds and a return to liberty. Other 
philosophers and political leaders, not less 
eminent, look forward to the democracy of 
property and the reign of fraternalism. They 
hope to correct the evils of the time, not by 
revolution, but by the natural evolution of 
the rights of the people. To the intellectual 
democracy of the common schools, to the 
political democracy of free institutions, to 
the ecclesiastical democracy of the free 
church, they expect to add industrial democ- 
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racy through the increasing diffusion of 
property. They believe that the tendency 
of wealth to concentrate in a few hands is to 
be first checked and then reversed. 

Jesus begins with individual excellence. 
His great word is “as thyself.” A wise self- 
ness is a primary essential to success and in- 
fluence. As a student of medicine, love 
yourself by four years of preparation in the 
schools and hospital, and then go out and 
heal through love of others. As a young 
lawyer, study four years with great jurists, 
then go out and give justice to the quarrel- 
ling litigants. As a business man, through 
economy, thrift and industry, love yourself, 
and afterwards through philanthropy you 
may love others. 

Selfness working towards the intellect 
turns a truant boy into an eager student. 
Selfness turns a hobo and a tramp into a 
merchant and a manufacturer. Jesus deals 
with the individual and gives him a new 
heart. Individual worth—that is the over- 
mastering thought of Jesus. Many pebbles 
assembled do not make a diamond wall. 
Many ignorant savages, become eighty mil- 
lions, do not make a great state. 

The golden touch of Christ falls on the in- 
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dividual, and, having made him great, he in 
turn transforms hisstate. Selfness (not selfish- 
ness), selfness is the centripetal law of society. 
What makes our earth a planet, the home of 
cities and empires? The centripetal law. 
This law of cosmic selfness draws all the 
atoms of dust into our beautiful individual 
earth, the home of states. Take away that 
selfness, and our earth would fall into chaos, 
each sand grain flying apart from its fellows. 
Jesus was a profound thinker. “ As thyself” 
—that gives individual worth and great, wise 
and self-sufficing citizens. 

When the first law has given us a solid 
planet, the centrifugal law bids the rich earth 
love other planets: This powerful affection 
for the brother worlds gives our earth move- 
ment, and drives it through space on a divine 
errand, without collision and catastrophe. 
And in the social realm the love of self is 
balanced by the love of one’s brothers. The 
individual’s right ends where his brother’s 
right begins. 

This law of brotherhood condemns the 
stock-jobber and waterer, the selfish trust- 
maker, the extortioner, the brutal employer, 
dissolves all fortunes gained by special priv- 
ileges, rebukes all those economic criminals 
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who have turned selfness into a selfishness 
that is wicked. Happiness for the individual 
and industrial peace and prosperity for the 
state mean the balance between the two laws 
—the centripetal law of individualism and the 
centrifugal law of fraternalism. 

But the sanction of both laws is the eternal 
justice of Almighty God. That is the central 
sun that drives, guides and controls the 
destiny of all these planets that love them- 
selves and also love each other. To these 
golden words named individualism and frater- 
nalism Christ adds another word—justice and 
God. 

Individual genius is a sacred trust received 
from God. Commerce is as sacred as a 
temple for those who dwell daily in the pres- 
ence of God. 

What is the spring of the rights of the in- 
dividual and the duties of fraternalism ? 
Justice! The seat of justice is the bosom of 
God, the voice of justice is the music of the 
world. The paths of justice are the paths of 
social peace and prosperity, the stroke of 
justice is the stroke of the earthquake, while 
her breath is a consuming fire. 

If these three laws are fundamental in the 
economic and social system, as they are in the 
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cosmic system, a young man ought to be able 
to use them as guides in his political think- 
ing. Perhaps they will help him to answer 
many questions. What is the first duty of 
the individual? To make the most possible 
out of himself as a scholar, a self-sufficing 
business man, who loves his country and 
serves his fellows. What are the rights of 
man? To enjoy the great liberties—sanctity 
of person, liberty of thought and speech, and 
religious, political and industrial liberty. 
What is the duty of man? To recognize 
that his rights end the moment his brother’s 
rights begin. (That would automatically rev- 
olutionize the rates and revise the wages of 
the poor.) Who is the best lawmaker? The 
man who balances in the code the rights of 
individualism and those of fraternalism. 

Why are men reacting against the present 
industrial régime and going blindly towards 
socialism? Because certain industrial leaders, 
at the head of the great corporations, over- 
emphasized individualism by securing special 
legislation and secret privileges, ruthlessly 
trampling under foot every principle of fra- 
ternalism. Their motto was, “The big fel- 
lows for themselves, and the devil take the 
little ones.” 
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What is socialism? It is the enthrone- 
ment of the centrifugal law, through formal 
codeand constitution. Over against the great 
individual it enthrones the state. It takes 
the land, the mines, the forests, every tool, 
every industry, every house, and hands all 
property over to the state. The multi-mil- 
lionaire is the enthronement of individ- 
ualism without any recognition or restraint 
of fraternalism. Karl Marx, with his social- 
ism, represents the enthronement of frater- 
nalism unbalanced by individualism. One 
system alone is as unstable and false as the 
other. 

Meanwhile the golden words are Individual 
Worth, Brotherhood, and Justice. Against 
these there can be no law. Where these are 
enthroned, no pauper, no demagogue and no 
criminal can ever be. The call of God is 
the call to individual worth, to the recogni- 
tion of the rights of one’s fellows, and to 
eternal justice. Then the people will find 
that all His ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all His paths are peace. 
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AUL is the great advocate of individual 
excellence. He bids every man make 

the most of himself. He appeals to self- 
reliance, urging the individual to depend 
upon his own resources. He appeals to cour- 
age, that the man may assert himself, stand 
by his own convictions, and, when he is 
right, force the world to come around to his 
side. He never tires of telling the youth 
that he must be the architect of his own for- 
tune. The individual also holds possibilities 
of unlimited growth. From his view-point 
the ripest man is the mere seed of himself, 
as yet ungrown, unblossomed. The soul of all 
reform, therefore, is, as has been said, the re- 
form of the soul. Faculties are seeds, op- 
portunity is the soil, but the man must work 
out his own sheaf and cluster. Great is the 
individual ; for every thought and word man 
is responsible, and that doctrine culminated 
in Martin Luther’s. victory for freedom of 
thought in religion. Every man must give 
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an account for himself—not another: that 
principle levelled thrones, in politics and ec- 
clesiasticism alike. To make the state great 
we must make the individual man great, by 
making him free and throwing him on his 
own resources. We trace the river back to 
the lake in which it takes its rise. Not 
otherwise, back of every great law or re- 
form or tool stands a great soul in which 
‘the new movement took its rise. Is it juris- 
prudence? We go back to Moses. Is it 
philosophy ? Yonder is Bacon. Is it in- 
vention? Yonder are Watt and Stephenson. 
Is it Christianity ? Behold the Christ. 

Does history justify this emphasis of the 
individual and his liberty? When a man 
has been thrown on his own resources, and 
had full opportunity to work out his career, 
what has been the result? The answer is 
not far off. If civilization is a granary, 
holding many rich treasures, each form of 
treasure represents the contribution of a free- 
man. Once the great West was a wilder- 
ness, and a group of foreigners were carried 
thither and set down in the midst of the 
scene. The Homestead law said, Here is 
opportunity for private property. Ye are 
free to work out your own individual destiny. 
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Straightway one man tore up the soil and 
changed the prairie into meadow and pasture 
and grain field. At last he looked out upon 
wide fields and herds and said, “These are 
mine.” One man entered the forest and 
lifted his axe upon the trees and changed 
forest into furniture, and, having gathered 
much treasure, he said, “ This is mine.” One 
man entered the mine and changed ore into 
tool and put his thoughts into raw material. 
The vintner put his intellect into the vines, 
the carpenter into a barn or house. Free to 
work and achieve private property, these 
men accomplished the impossible. Now it 
is said we have one hundred and ten bil- 
lions of treasure. With his rod Moses 
struck the rock and waters gushed forth. 
With his magician’s wand in his right hand 
the worker of this country has struck the 
rock of nature, and great treasure has poured 
forth. And the name of the rod and wand 
is “ private property.” 

But what if Paul’s counsels for the mak- 
ing of manhood be set aside? What if the 
paths of liberty and industry be closed ? 
What if it be made impossible for the man 
to work out his own salvation? Twenty 
years ago with his wages the farmer’s son 
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bought land. Now Judge Grosscup says the 
trust has made private property all but im- 
possible, so that the thrifty man deposits 
his wages in the savings bank. Once the 
miner used his wage to build a cottage near 
the mine. Now the mine-owners find they 
can better exploit miners who have no stake, 
and can drift on. Once woodsmen in the 
forest and men in the factory invested in 
their little plot of ground, built the cottage, 
and private property made them conserva- 
tive men and good citizens. Now the lum- 
ber companies want homeless men and drift- 
ers, so that if the man is crushed under the 
log or drowned in the river there is no fam- 
ily to sue them for negligence. Thus, shut 
off from investment in private property, the 
poor working classes in the city and in the 
country put their wage in the banks; there- 
fore this enormous increase in deposits. 

But as the bank has grown rich the nation 
has grown poor. In Nebraska the working 
man’s cry is, Yonder is coal—the miner gets 
one dollar a ton, the owner two dollars a 
ton, and the railroad company, having mon- 
opoly, charges us six dollars a ton for 
freight. Here is the firm of young men in 
Chicago. They pay a certain rate two hun- 
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dred miles to the Mississippi River. Their 
competitor, through rebates, pays the same 
rate to Liverpool, four thousand miles away. 
On Monday the farmers of Minnesota start 
their cattle to Chicago. When the train 
reaches the city the trust cuts the price and 
tells the farmers to return them or take the 
lesser rate. The farmer has no stockyard 
and does not own a railroad train. He is 
helpless. What does it all mean? The 
right of individual liberty and industrial op- 
portunity is gone. A few wax rich; the 
many perish, Young miners, young farm- 
ers, young factory men can no longer work 
out their own salvation. These are facts of 
history—and the facts are full of peril to 
the republic. 

The time has come for the people to re- 
member that the tests of prosperity are not 
in the accumulation of wealth, but in the 
children and youth of the country, who 
have the chance for the education that fits 
them for their work, and then have an op- 
portunity to put their talent into wood or 
iron, into forest or field, into herds and 
flocks, into wheat and corn, into vineyard 
andorchard. The question that every farmer 
and. every factory man should ask himself is 
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this: Is my child free to work out his own 
industrial salvation? Farmers should say: 
If my children’s liberty is gone, then, at what- 
ever cost, I must smash the trust that has des- 
troyed the possibility of private property 
and individual enterprise. It is not neces- 
sary that we have cheap meat, but it is nec- 
essary that we have free farmers. The half- 
billionaire affirms that oil is cheaper. The 
country is not interested in that question. 
The real question is: Has any corporation, 
in defiance of the laws of the country, des- 
troyed the business of probably fifty thou- 
sand families, whose children would have 
been sent to college, but who have been 
driven down into depressing poverty by un- 
just rebates, bribery and corporative de- 
bauchery ? 

What the people want is not cheap light, 
but liberty. It is not necessary that a miner 
or a factory hand or young farmer live to 
be seventy years old, but it is important 
that he be free while he does live. And 
every poor man owes it to his children to 
say: Does this party promote industrial 
liberty for my children? If so, I will stand 
for it. Does this politician or corporation 
or trust work towards industrial slavery ? If 
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so, I will do all I can to destroy it. In the 
religious life, men are to work out their own 
salvation, God working in them. In the 
realm of intellect, young man, think your 
own thoughts, and work out your own salva- 
tion. In choosing your party leader in the 
city, choose him with care and follow the 
flag only when it leads towards liberty and 
promotes individual excellence. Remember 
that your first duty is to grow. You are 
here to make the most of yourself. The 
first thing to be accumulated is weight of 
manhood. The secret of manhood is found 
in individual excellence. The path that 
leads to excellence is the path of freedom— 
in things industrial, intellectual and religious. 
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N one of the Swiss galleries is a series of 
pictures setting forth the burdens of so- 
ciety. First of all is a peasant ploughing, 
but as he staggers along the furrow he car- 
ries a man upon his back. Then comes a 
harvester in the fields, but the reaper, who 
carries a bundle under either arm, carries a 
soldier upon his shoulders. Other toilers in- 
clude the artisan, the engineer, the workman 
at the loom and wheel, but upon the back of 
each worker is the shadowy outline of a sol- 
dier. The cartoons represent a veiled attack 
upon militarism. 

The theme is the burden of war. The 
artist knew that Europe is little better than 
an armed camp; that the nations are over 
against each other like castles bristling with 
guns ; that the war-taxes grind the worker 
down ; that from time to time the trampling 
of the fields by war-horses, the burning of 
barns and ricks of wheat and peasants’ houses, 
represent an enormous waste. 
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But American fathers, even with their 
wealth, often carry “a man on the back.” 
If some Abbey should, in the spirit of Ho- 
garth, sketch the burdens of American so- 
ciety he would portray the rich American 
father staggering up Fifth Avenue, carrying 
a heavy load between his shoulders. To him 
the peasant, with one soldier on his back, 
would seem fortunate. This rich, over- 
worked father carries a whole family between 
his shoulders. Yonder, going up the steps 
of his mansion on the avenue, is the tired 
man, looking like an overworked Kentucky 

horse that is gaunted up in the flanks. On 
one shoulder sit two daughters, each carry- 
ing half a donkey’s load of finery; on the 
other shoulder sit two dude sons, home from 
college five years ago, each puffing his cigar- 
ette and looking placid. Surmounting all is 
the mother, with half a dozen summer trunks 
that she is engaged in fastening to her hus- 
band’s neck. Soon the burden will break 
the man down; he will not live out more 
than half his days. These big boys are both 
paupers, and the two girls parasites. Not 
alone is that man a pauper who is supported 
by the county poorhouse. That man is a 
pauper who is supported by the work of 
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others. Plebeian paupers are supported by 
the work of many in a county poorhouse. 
Patrician paupers are supported by the work 
of one in an avenue mansion. The essence 
of pauperism is support by another, whether 
there be many who contribute to the support 
or one who contributes. He who receives 
the contribution is a pauper, whether he lives 
in the palaces of England or New York. 

Oh, these wretched paupers who, as tramps, 
beg their meals and clothes at the back door 
from servants! Oh, these still more wretched 
paupers who beg their fine clothes and food 
from an overworked father in the front room 
of the same mansion! The well-dressed 
pauper sons and daughters are beggar tramps 
who have night-keys to the house. 

But the honest toiler carries another man 
upon his back. The world is full of eco- 
nomic parasites. Some men through the 
field and orchard feed the state; others 
through factory and store clothe the state; 
carpenters and masons house the state; but 
then come the hangers-on, who get their liv- 
ing without working, by tricks and lies. 

Here are the gamblers, who transfer to 
their pockets property that another man has 
created. Here are the saloon-keepers, who 
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feed the passions of men and get their living 
out of the drunkenness of the workmen, 
knowing that all the time they are destroy- 
ing the worker, and getting their livelihood 
by looting society. 

Why, the camp-follower, who follows the 
battle and strips the dead soldier of his 
garments and his silver, is a hero in compar- 
ison with these economic paupers and para- 
sites. If aman cannot get his living honestly 
he had better starve. Immortality is the re- 
ward of honesty. Starve, then, and get your 
reward quickly; but don’t steal! Don’t 
gamble! Don’t feed human passion, and 
ask the army of workmen to carry all these 
industrial paupers! Oh, if Hogarth would 
but return and sketch for us the farmer, the 
artisan, the workman in the store and shop, 
carrying on their backs the gambler, the 
saloon-keeper, the bookmaker and the finan- 
cial juggler ! 

Other paupers there are who are mere 
burdens on society. Here are the people who 
want to enjoy good government, and will 
not take the trouble to vote or right the 
city’s wrongs. Here are the men who want 
the immigrants Americanized, and will not 
do a thing in social settlements or church, 
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but want others to save society. Here are 
the rich and prosperous men, who are selfish, 
who know that the greatest peril of the re- 
public is moral illiteracy, spiritual deadness, 
and that if character breaks down and na- 
tional integrity goes panic and ruin will 
come. And yet these men will do absolutely 
nothing on the one day of the week set apart 
for worship and moral instruction. 

All these are paupers in morals. The her- 
mit crab lives on other forms of animal life. 
Under the microscope the bough of apple 
blossoms is seen to be alive with little para- 
sites. The red rose fights against the aphides 
that suck away its beauty and sweetness. 
The oak tree tries to grow, even though the 
mistletoe has fastened its roots into the bark 
and tries to drain away its strength. The 
workers in the beehive finally get angry and 
sting the drones to death. But if society 
should grow angry and sting to death the 
stock-jobbers and robbers in Wall Street, 
hang all the dude sons and parasitic daugh- 
ters in Fifth Avenue, and string up all its 
industrial paupers named gamblers and book- 
makers, there would be a row of scaffolds 
and gibbets reaching from the Battery to the 
_ Capitol in Albany. 
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We must all hope much from a revival of 
the sense of shame. A quickening of pride 
would lead many men to climb down from 
the back of the one whom he has burdened. 
Parents must learn that they cannot bring 
their children greater injury than by releas- 
ing them from burden-bearing. The whole 
generation needs to remember that Nature’s 
and God’s law is: “If a man work not, 
neither shall he eat.” 
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